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LUMMUS CLEANING AND HULL EXTRACTING GROUPS 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Where maximum cleaning is required, the 
Lummus Unit Groups are ideal. By-pass ar- 
rangement allows greatest possible flexibil- 
ity. Hot Air Cleaner provides good distribu- 
tion to Hull Separator. Hull Separators come 
10’ with five cylinders; 14’ with six cylinders 
—and cause no mechanical damage to 
fibres. Can be grouped with or without 
after-cleaner. Shown at right, the 14’ “Great 
Western” group. Write for Bulletin 632. 


Bulletin No. 631 covers 
“Dixie Belle” 10’ group. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins 


CCLUMBUS, GEORGIA 






lage 


on a better paying basis. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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BIRMI 
ATLANTA P 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW 


with Greater Capacity- 
Added Efficiency 








—plus all the quality features of design and 
craftsmanship which have been the hallmark of 
Continental gin machinery since 1833. Our new 
extractor is designed to match the capacity of our 
90-Saw Gins. Write today for our new descriptive 
Bulletin No. 212. 


PERFECTION EXTRACTOR 





NGHAM, ALABAMA 
DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at 


the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 














HERE ARE THE FIGU 


On the Quality of Cottonseed 
Oil Produced by... 
HIGH-SPEED EXPELLERS! 


tS! 












SEED ANALYSIS | CAKE ANALYSIS | Oll_ ANALYSIS 
___ Total Foreign Matter 0.2% | Oil 4.12% F. F. A, 0.6% | 
Moisture 9.4% | Moisture 8.0% | *Refinery Loss 3.2% 
| ane 03% | | Refined Color __4.5 Red _| 
a _Oil eee. . eee __| Bleach Color 13 Y-1.3 Red 4 
| Ammonia __ 391% | : T ] 












THE v.D. ANDERSON company 


1941 West 96th Street eo Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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ONLY ANDERSON MAKES 





*Slow break method 6.4% of 12% caustic. 


The above is the average of one weeks operation. 


OBTAINS HYDRAULIC QUALITY OIL THAT 
REFINES BY THE SLOW BREAK METHOD 


@ These figures prove that the oil produced by the 


Expeller High Speed process is the equal of any 
hydraulic cottonseed oil from similar seed. These 
figures also point the way to a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for cottonseed oil millers particularly since 
the oil was produced by high speed machines 
processing up to 51.2 tons of cottonseed per day 
with a residual oil content often less than 4%! 


These figures are even more remarkable when 
you consider the oil is hydraulic quality oil that 
refines by the slow break method. Because they 
could obtain results like these, 24 cottonseed oil 
millers have adopted this process within a year! 
The cost of their changing over to this process 
was often lower than first anticipated. Cooking 
equipment in many cases could be adapted to the 
process eliminating the purchase of additional 
expensive equipment. Could we show you 
through one of these 24 labor-saving oil mills? 
Write, wire or phone and we will be glad to 
make arrangements. 








New self-cleaning sash for 







Upper side of a new steel wire 
sash available for all No. 199 
cleaners, Like the herringbone 
sash, it can be had with or with- 
out the self-clearing feature. 


Battery of seven Bauer 
No. 199 Cottonseed Clean- 
ers in a Texas oil mill. 


It’s the natural perversity of twigs and stems to be- 
come entangled in the perforations of a fine screen. 
Ordinary shaking won’t remove them, So we licked 
the problem as explained above. This self-clearing 
sash is an exclusive feature of Bauer Cleaners. 

By means of pneumatic and mechanical forces, 
the Bauer No. 199 Seed Cleaning Unit removes 
four classes of foreign matter from cottonseed: 1. 
Bolls, large stems, and bulky debris; 2. Small stems, 
sand, and dirt; 3. Stones, metal, glass, ete.; 4. Dust, 
shale, fluff, chaff, ete. While these four separations 
are occurring, the black seeds and loose meats are 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 


Cottonseed Cleaner 


This is a bottom view of a herring- 
bone screen showing the self- 
clearing construction. Tough, 
live rubber balls bump twigs and 
stems out of the perforations. 
Clogging is thereby avoided. 





salvaged, and the grey seeds emerge free of con- 
tamination. 

The cleaner is built in 36-in. and 60-in. widths, 
Capacity varies according to the condition of the 
seed being cleaned. Specific information will be 
given upon request when the characteristics of the 
seed are known. 

Owners of Bauer Cottonseed Cleaners have found 
that these machines soon pay for themselves by 
producing cleaner lint with maximum cellulose 
content, If interested, ask for literature and full 
information. 


1701 SHERIDAN AVE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., (Export), 90 West St. New York 6, N. Y. ¢ A. H. Adams, 
144 Pennsylvania Ave., South Portland, Me, ¢ J. Howard Wright, Downingtown, Pa. 


F. F, Landis, Dallas, Ga. © Industrial Supplies, Inc., Box 36, Memphis, Tenn, ¢ J. A, LeVan, 
Box 2065, Springhill, Ala, ¢ R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. ¢ C, C, Cantrell, 
2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex, «© A, E, Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Kenneth Wylie, Box 1164, Eugene, Ore. 
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America’s newest, most modern 
Benzene Hexachloride plant! 


Located at Baton Rouge, La., in the heart of the Cotton 


Belt, this new plant incorporates the latest, most advanced 








improvements in design and operation. This technical efficiency 








plus Ethyl’s broad chemical experience assures you a plentiful 
and continuing supply of Benzene Hexachloride (technical) 
now and for the future. In addition, new facilities for con- 
version to Extra High Gamma BHC (80) and Lindane are 


nearing completion. 


If you are interested in formulating more efficient, more 


profitable insecticides, we suggest you experiment with Extra 


High Gamma BHC (80). We'll gladly send samples. 





Agricultural chemicals by Ethyl Corporation 
will help you better serve your customers. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ETHYL 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried @ 
into being. Only the years | 

can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


a 

BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
P. 0. BOX 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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GOOD FARMS have good barns, like 
this one on the River Orchards Farm 
on Valley View Road near Carrollton, 
Dallas County, Texas. C. J. Bender of 
Dallas, owner of the farm, designed 
and built the barn. His 130-acre place 
is managed by Alf Miller, who divides 
his time between the farm’s well 
cared-for peach orchards and fine 
Hereford cattle. 


Photo by John Jeter 
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OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALI 
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Here’s the proved way to transmit 
high hp at high speeds... 







































































































































































































































































Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain drives 
are slip-prooi...slap-proof...shock-proof 


N thousands of applications . . . under all types of operating 
conditions—Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
have proved their effectiveness and durability. High horsepowers 
and high speeds are delivered with the same trouble-free effi- 
ciency (over 98 per cent) as on less demanding loads. There's 


a power-transmission engineer in the Link-Belt office near you. 


LINK{©/BELT 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES As it has since 1940, a touch of the control button 


brings exact press speeds at the New York Herald 

Tribune. In those 12 years, there has been no re- 

placement required on the two 100 hp Silverstreak 

LINK-BELT COMPANY: Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, Silent Chain Drives that power this press at chain 
N. C., Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. speeds up to 3664 {pm. , 
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Tue FIRST SIGNS 
of thrips and flea- 
hopper damage 
are those dried, 
shriveled leaves 
and the failure of 
cotton plants to 
set their small squares. That’s when 
early-season pests get beyond control 
rapidly, unless you start a spray or 
dust program immediately with pow- 
erful fast-acting aldrin. 

Aldrin is a sure-fire killer of many 
kinds of early-season cotton insects. 
It goes to work immediately . . . insects 
start dropping within the hour. And 
whether they breathe, swallow or 
merely touch aldrin, they die. 





‘ 
w crt ite « 


ASK YOUR INSECTICIDE DEALER FOR ALDRIN 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 


fo start with 


aldrin 


Aldrin’s action is so fast that the con- 
trol is realized in hours instead of 
days. If it should rain next day, no 
matter... the kill is made! 


Aldrin is economical, too. Only a few 
ounces of aldrin per acre are required 
in easy-to-use formulations. Al- 
drin forms smooth- , 
textured and free- 
flowing dusts. As 
a spray, it forms 
top-creaming emul- 
sions... eliminates 
nozzle clogging. 
Aldrin is deadly 
against boll weevil, 
too, when those 
pests appear. 








SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


710 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Shell Building, Jackson, Mississippi 


1121 Walker Street, Houston, Texas 
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“I understand your wife came from a 
fine old family.” 

“Came is hardly the word—she brought 
it with her!” 

eee 

The Sunday school teacher was de- 
scribing how Lot’s wife looked back and 
turned into a pillar of salt. “My mother 
looked back once while she was driving,” 


said Jimmy triumphantly, ‘and she 
turned into a telephone pole!” 
eee 


A lady called the doctor: “My hus- 
band swallowed a mouse.” 

“Get back to him,” said the doctor, 
“and try waving a piece of cheese in 
front of his mouth. I'll come right over.” 

When the doctor reached the house, 
the man was lying flat on the floor 
while his hysterical wife was waving 
a piece of salmon close to his mouth. 
“[ told you to try cheese,” called the 
doctor. “I know that,” shrilled the wom- 
an, “but I’ve got to get the cat out 
first!” 

eee 

Census Taker (to woman at the door): 
“How many in your family?” 

Woman: “Five. Me, the old man, the 
kid, the cow and the cat.” 

Census Taker: “And the politics of 
your family?” 

Woman: “Mixed. I’m a Republican, the 
old man’s a Democrat, the kid’s wet, the 
cow’s dry and the cat’s a free trader.” 

eee 

Harriet: “John sent me some roses.” 

Mabel: “Fresh?” 

Harriet: “A little, but the roses squar- 
ed everything.” 

eee 

The gentleman was praising the bar- 
tender as an outstanding mixer of Dry 
Martinis. “Such genius deserves a re- 
ward,” he said, reaching into his pocket 
and producing a live lobster. “Take this 
with my compliments.” ‘Thanks,” said 
the bartender dubiously, “I suppose I 
can take 1t home for dinner.” “No, no,” 
objected the customer. “He’s already had 
his dinner. Take him to a movie.” 

eee 

Betty: “I heard my mother say that 
your mother is the boss in your house.” 

Dottie: “She is not, either; my daddy 
is the boss, but Mummie does most of 
the talking, and that’s what we go by.” 

eee 

Doctor: “The best thing for you to do 
is to give up drinking and smoking, get 
up early every morning and go to bed 
early every night.” 

Patient: “Somehow, doctor, I don’t de- 
serve the best. What’s second best?” 

eee 

A woman's face is her fortune—and 
sometimes it runs into a nice little fig- 
ure. 


eee 
And then there was the husband whose 
wife telegraphed from a summer resort: 


“In four weeks I have reduced my weight 
to half. How long shall I stay?” 

And he wired back: “Another four 
weeks.” 

eee 

Bachelors are men who have nobody 
to share the cares they'd have if they 
were married. 
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Effective January 1, Niagara Filter 
Corporation became a part of Amer- 
ican Machine and Metals, Inc. 
Production will be transferred grad- 
ually from the present Niagara Filter 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., to the 83-acre 
’ AM&M plant at East Moline, Illinois. 
Engineering, sales and service head- 





Why you'll get 


A message of special significance 
to filter users everywhere 


quarters will remain at the Buffalo 
address until further notice. 

Niagara engineering, sales and serv- 
ice policies remain unchanged. Serv- 
ice to present Niagara customers, and 
new customers, will of course be main- 
tained without interruption, 





BETTER FILTRATION 


now that NIAGARA FILTER is a division of 
AMERICAN MACHINE and METALS, INC. 


VERTICAL — for liquid 
clarification. 


yn , HORIZONTAL—for clarifie 


f Weis 


NEW HOME of Niagara 
Filters will be this modern 
83-acre AM&M plant on 
the Mississippi River at 
East Moline, Illinois, 
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cation and solids recovery. 
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You have a large “plus” to gain from the new Niagara 
Filter administrative and manufacturing set-up. 

First and foremost, you'll get the same high calibre of 
engineering service as always: the same unique background 
of experience in filtration, applied to your specific pro- 
duction needs. 

Second, your new Niagara Filter will be better built than 
ever before. Niagara engineers and production men are 
now working with vastly improved manufacturing tools, 
They are already drawing upon the resources and skills of 
the AM&M production staff—backed by large, modern 
plant facilities that greatly simplify the job of building the 
right filter for your operations. 

Third, you'll get faster service. Your order will get into 
production days, even weeks earlier than heretofore pos- 
sible. You'll enjoy, that much sooner, the unusual labor 
and upkeep savings which Niagara Filters make possible 
in processing plants everywhere. 


Magara filler. DIVISION 


AMERICAN MACHINE and METALS, INC. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICE: 
3093 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


(Please address correspondence to above address) 


FACTORY: East Moline, Illinois 
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‘She Cut 
My Power Bill in fil 


PLENTY HAPPY OVER REDUCED COSTS. That big smile on Ila Hughes’ face reflects his satisfaction with his Inter- 
national UD-16 diesel power plant that’s saving him money while running his 3-stand gin. 


lla Hughes’ new International 
UD-16 costs 34¢ a bale for fuel. 
Old engine cost 80¢ a bale. 


At Kingsland, Arkansas, Ila Hughes’ Interna- 
tional runs his gin at a 3-bales-per-hour clip and 
powers a feed grist mill during the off season. 
Mr. Hughes says: ‘‘The UD-16 is everything 
Iwantinanengine. It gives me more power 


than I need for my three-stand gin and feed 
grist mill. And it cut my fuel costs in half. 
I’m mighty well-pleased.”’ 


Look into the complete line of International 
power units to see how much you can save on 
fuel costs alone. Your nearby International In- 
dustrial Distributor or Power Unit Dealer has all 
the facts that will show you how other gin oper- 
ators have done it. See him for the whole story 
on International ‘‘power that pays.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL, 





uy 





POWER THAT PAYS 






INTERNATIONAL 
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UTILIZING INFORMATION 
IN COTTON PRODUCTION 
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The National Cotton Council has been 
working with U. S. Weather Bureau and agencies in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture since 
1950 in making it possible for cotton farmers to 
make better use of available weather. 










By LEONARD LETT 


Agronomist, Production and Marketing 
Division, National Cotton Council 













S YET, the farmer can’t do much to faces possible losses from a number of conditions, would damage young cotton, 
change the weather. His best bet is sources affected by variations in the Excessive drouth or rainfall seriously 









to find out what kind of weather con- weather. affects the action of some herbicides. 

ditions to expect. He can get this infor- Farmers usually prepare their land in Some fertilizer elements (nitrogen in 
mation from short- and long-range fore- the springtime—and plant as soon as Particular) are subject to leaching and 
casts now being made regularly by the they feel that conditions will be favor- are wasted when heavy applications are 
U.S. Weather Bureau. able over a long enough period of time, followed by excessive rains, Where such 





From the time of planting until the for seed to germinate and come up to a cenditions are predicted growers could 
final boll is harvested, the farmer always — stand. It would be good business for them Withhold part of the amount to be ap- 
to consider weather con- plied under the crop, and use it later 

ditions before actual 48 side-dressing. 


: planting. If cotton is During dry periods in humid areas, 
planted just ahead of supplemental irrigation has been found 
cold and damp weather, extremely helpful. Forecasts of rainfall 
chances of getting a good are useful in determining the time and 


stand are lessened con- need for irrigating. The Memphis office 
iS ! cena em siderably. The work and of the U.S. Weather Bureau has furn- 
“FAIR OR PARTLY CLOUDY" NO RAIN IN AREA cost of replanting might ished forecasts to the Arkansas Exper 
be avoided by using the iment Station for the past two years 


Cs, the latest weather out- where the effects of such irrigation ar 
“1 uo look. being studied. 
a . ‘ Love hdOgus Weather also is im- Forecasts can help in planning ef 
“RISK OF THUNDERSHOWERS" O19 ohm may on am portant when herbicides — fective insect control measures. Weathe: 


f are used to contro] weeds conditions at the time of application are 
a 


in cotton. Materials of prime importance. Conditions that 
“WIDELY SCATTERED SHOWERS” 


presently available as indicate dew and high relative humidity 










pre-emergence herbicides are favorable for the application of dust 
are most effective when Sprays should not be applied when 
applied to seedbeds that heavy dew is present because of the 
are slightly moist, Last excessive run-off. Forecasts of wind ve- 
year, some farmers found locity are particularly important. Many 










i ; that a certain pre-emer- of the sprays and dusts are injurious to 
” ° 

“SCATTERED SHOW a 30-45% “TAL caaika tial gence herbicide, used un- man, animals and to other crops and 

GE UN Diyg 5 der unusual weather care should be taken to avoid drift onto 
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45—75% Makcodl anteta 


THIS descriptive guide to the meaning of various weather terms 
has been prepared by the National Cotton Council to assist the 
farmer in obtaining up-to-the-minute weather information. Knowl- 
edge of such conditions as temperature, humidity, wind velocity, 
and rainfall is particularly helpful to cotton farmers in such 
operations as planting, chemical weed control, fertilization, insect 
control, irrigation and defoliation. 









adjacent areas. Operators applying dusts 
or sprays, either by airplane or ground 
equipment, should obtain the latest fore- 
casts of rain, direction and velocity of 
wind, and relative humidity, as well as 
the likelihood of dew formation. 

The dew forecast is also of special 
value in the application of certain cot- 
ton defoliants, as some are not effective 
if moisture is not present on the leaves. 
If plants are fully mature they can be 
defoliated more easily with chemicals if 
soil and plant moisture is high and if 
the weather is warm and humid. Since 
climatic conditions are among the most 
important factors influencing success 
in the use of chemical defoliants, farm- 
ers should make full use of all weather 
information, 

Forecasting may be of great service 
in reducing damage from excessive rain 
after the cotton is opened. Wet weather 
following opening of bolls results in 
graying of lint and consequent decrease 
in market value. Advance weather in- 
formation would allow more efficient 
use of defoliation as a means of getting 
the cotton harvested ahead of the late 
fall wet weather. 

Where mechanical harvesters are used 
to harvest the cotton, use of weather 
forecasts might be of considerable help. 
Forecasts may prompt night-shift work 
in the fields, thereby greatly improving 
the timeliness with which harvesting 
and other operations are completed. 

In the areas where mechanical strip- 
pers are “used, growers prefer to apply 
their defoliants soon enough before frost 
so that they can harvest their cotton 
before bad weather starts. Use of long 
range forecasts will help in these cases. 


Weather Services 
Available to Farmers 


Agricultural forecasts are issued by 
many Weather Bureau offices. They are 
for periods of about 36 hours in advance. 
These forecasts are given directly by 
the Weather Bureau to radio stations 
and to newspapers. In general, radio and 
television have proven more satisfactory 
for distribution of these forecasts than 
newspapers because, in many cases, the 
farmer does not receive the paper until 
the most effective period of the forecast 
has passed, 

Forecasts for each state, covering ap- 
proximately 36 hours in advance, are 
issued four times daily (every 6 hours). 
These forecasts receive wide distribu- 
tion by press services; they are broad- 
cast by most radio stations, and publish- 
ed by most newspapers. 

Kach local Weather Bureau office 
forecasts daily for its area, These fore- 
are for the same period as state 
forecasts, but are more localized and 
in more detail. These forecasts are 
broadcast and published locally. 

Forecasts for five days in advance are 
issued each Tuesday and Friday, These 
forecasts state whether precipitation 
and temperature are expected to be above 
or below normal and how much. Their 
accuracy decreases rapidly after the 
second or third day of the forecast pe- 
riod, 

Very generalized monthly outlooks are 
published twice monthly by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. The forecasts are for 
very large areas and are in terms of 
averages rather than day-by-day condi- 
tions. For this purpose, the Weather Bu- 


casts 


reau publishes the “Average Monthly 
Weather Resume and Outlook.’’ These 
forecasts do not attempt to give any 


breakdown by days or weeks, but just a 


12 


general statement of expected depart- 
ures from normal of temperatures and 
precipitation over large areas. These 
forecasts can be of benefit only to in- 
dividuals who study them methodically 
and understand their purpose. 

The best possible source of weather 
information has -been found to be the 
direct broadcast over commercial radio 
stations from local Weather Bureau of- 
fices. These broadcasts usually include 
current local data, the state and local 
forecasts, a weather summary includ- 
ing a description of the niost important 
features of the entire weather map, and 
in many areas, special agricultural 
weather forecasts. 


What Does the Weather 
Forecast Mean? 


While everyone likes to receive a defi- 
nite reply to his queries about the ap- 
proaching weather, it is not always pos- 
sible because of the many variable con- 
ditions that determine just what is go- 
ing to happen. Everyone should remem- 
ber that weather forecasting is not an 
exact science. It is an attempt to pre- 
dict what will happen at the earth’s 
surface, in the lowest level of air which 
extends in appreciable quantities up to 
20 to 25 miles. 

The cotton grower who is faced with 
an insect infestation plus the likelihood 
of showers would like to know what pos- 
sibility there is of showers on his place, 
how long will they continue, and if he 
should go ahead and poison, Naturally 
the weather forecaster would be the log- 


ical person to furnish him with most of 


this information. For two reasons the 
weatherman cannot make such _ localiz- 
ed forecasts: (1) He doesn’t know 
enough about specific weather factors 
over each farm, and (2) he doesn’t know 
anything about the farmer’s insect prob- 
lems. One grower may have an infesta- 
tion which requires that he poison at 
the earliest opportunity, Another a few 
miles away may have a more moderate 
threat which he can watch a short time 
until better weather conditions prevail. 
The farmer with the severe infestation 
must spray even if showers are like- 
ly while the one with the light infesta- 
tion can wait. The Weather Bureau has 
devised a shower forecast terminology 
which will assist farmers and agricul- 
tural workers in making decisions about 
poisoning and which answers some of 
the questions on weather. By listening 
to his own local forecast and using the 
terminology guide a farmer can take 
the information obtained and apply it 
to his own farm and conditions. 


Shower Forecast Terminology 


Expected Percentage 
Chance of Receiving 
Measurable Precipitation 


Weather Terminology 
as Used in the 
Forecast 


Fair or partly cloudy without mention 
of precipitation 0 


Risk (or chance) of showers 0-15 
Widely seattered showers 15-30 
Seattered showers 30-45 
Showers 45-75 
General showers (or rain) 75-100 


Need for Cooperation 


Experience during the past few years 
has proved that the best results have 
been obtained by joint efforts of weath- 
er and agricultural workers at the local 
level. Local agricultural authorities 
have the detailed knowledge necessary 
to apply the weather information most 
advantageously to current cotton op- 
erations. In many localities they also 
have access to the communication chan- 
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nels for getting the information direct- 
ly to the grower. 

One of the principal tasks in obtain- 
ing maximum benefits from these ser- 
vices is educating the individual farmer 
regarding the actual meaning of a fore- 
cast. A distinct aid in doing this is the 
preparation and distribution of leaflets 
which describe the program, give the 
time of broadcasts from local stations 
and define some of the terms used. 

Several state Extension Services have 
designated individuals from their staffs 
to work with the Weather Bureau in 
developing specialized farm forecasting 
services. Most of the states in the Cotton 
Belt have initiated some type of pro- 
gram to obtain better utilization of 
weather information by their farmers. 

Arkansas has had such a program for 
several years. A small committee com- 
posed of the Extension Service’s assist- 
ant director, cotton specialist, and editor 
met with Weather Bureau personnel and 
planned their program. This was sub- 
mitted to County Agents, who in turn dis- 
cussed the matter with local radio sta- 
tion managers and obtained their co- 
operation, Considerable publicity wias 
given the program by radio stations and 
newspapers. 

The weather forecasts were released 
each day at 10 a.m, by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. This was further processed by 
the Extension editorial office. From 
there it went to the Associated Press and 
United Press. Each day before noon 
these news services transmitted the 
forecasts to radio stations in the state’s 
cotton-growing areas. The stations broad- 
cast the special forecast twice daily, us- 
ually around noon and again late in the 
afternoon. The forecasts covered the 
probability of rain, the temperature 
range, humidity, and the velocity and 
direction of the wind. ; 

Results of the program in Arkansas 
have been very successful. Sixteen sta- 
tions have carried the reports. And in a 
survey conducted at the end of last sea- 
son, all of the stations—and every farm- 
er contacted—wanted the forecasts con- 
tinued. 

Arkansas, of course, is just one of 
several states in which specialized farm 
forecasting service has been developed. 
Still more states may follow suit soon. 

The National Cotton Council has been 
working with U.S. Weather Bureau and 
agencies in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture since 1950 in making it possi- 
ble for cotton farmers to make better 
use of available weather information. A 
committee was appointed to study cur- 
rent weather services, and to develop 
information and suggestions that might 
be of help to state agencies interested in 
encouraging greater use of weather 
forecasts, 

Experience has clearly shown that ag- 
ricultural weather service is most ef- 
fective where there is a close working 
relationship between the Weather Bu- 
reau offices and the agricultural inter- 
ests concerned. The Weather Bureau 
must be kept informed on current farm 
operations, and the weather factors hav- 
ing the greatest effect on these opera- 
tions. Only in this way will weathermen 
be able to develop forecasting services 
designed specifically to meet the needs 
of farmers. 


@ J. E. MAJOR, Montgomery, 
Ala., retired oil mill manager for Swift 
& Co., made a vacation trip to Cuba 
recently. 
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NEW LUKENWELD PLANT FOR 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF COTTONSEED OIL 


O3% Oil Vield 


WITHOUT PRE-PRESSING 


Increased, economical oil recovery—98™ minimum oil 


yield—is now made possible for mills of medium capacity 


by a range of Lukenweld filtration-extraction package 


plants. Capacities include 75, 100, 125, and 150 tons, 


with higher capacities available on a custom basis. 


These systems, which eliminate costly pre-pressing, 


are based on demonstrations by the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, designed and 
proved for commercial application by 
Lukenweld Engineering. 


NO PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil yield, formerly requir- 
ing a costly pre-pressing operation, is now accomplished 
via a selected range of cooking conditions, seed rolling 
and contacting with solvent. 

98% OIL YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in meal. 


HIGH MEAL PURITY—minimum free gossypol content, 
commercially solvent-free meal through Lukenweld’s 
direct-heated hearth-type solvent recoverer. 

PRIME OIL QUALITY —distillation system design and ad- 
vanced cooking techniques avoid fixation of color 
pigments. 

MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION—simplified, contin- 
uous automatic operation. Maximum of two operators 
per shift for seed cooking and extraction. 


LOW SOLVENT LOSSES — maximum of 1% solvent losses 
through efficient design. 


LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


MILL PREss April 11, 


MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE — compact design requires 
little space (150 ton plant needs only 20' x 45' x 40" in 
height). 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME— all parts easily 
accessible. Standard components used wherever possible. 


Lukenweld “Packaged Plants” are available on either a 
turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the operator desire a 
turn-key plant, he will receive the benefit of centralized 
responsibility in engineering, design, specifications, procure- 
ment, plant layout and construction—the complete system 
in operation. Should the operator desire to convert his plant 
himself, Lukenweld will supply engineering and equipment 
services and work closely with the operator, or his engineers 
or contractors, 


pa oe oe CCE FOR FORE BOGE e” | 


Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 
614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free color booklet entitled ‘Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,’’ containing information on 
the new Lukenweld process. | understand there is no obligation 


Present equipment Hydraulic Screw Press 


please check 
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The Importance of Clean 
Linters to Bleachers 


By 0. A. LESTER and W. L. STAFFORD 
Lint Supervisor, and Chief Chemist, Respectively, 
Virginia Cellulose Division, Hercules Powder 


LMOST from the day that the first 

ton of raw linters was purified, the 
bleachers and, in turn, the oil mills 
have been under pressure from the con- 
sumers of purified linters to produce 
cleaner linters, This demand for cleaner 
linters has resulted in the installation, 
at considerable expense, of increasing 
amounts of linters cleaning equipment 
by most of the oil mills and by the 
bleachers. As important as it has been 
to have clean linters in the past, it will 
be of much greater importance in the 
future as the competition from wood 
pulp threatens to take over more of the 
markets for linters pulp. This article 
is entitled “The Importance of Clean 
Linters to Bleachers.” The obvious an- 
swer is that clean linters enable the 
bleachers to sell more linters pulp in a 
highly competitive cellulose market. But 
perhaps it is not so obvious why there 
is the pressure from the pulp consum- 
ers for cleaner linters pulp and why 
this pressure is passed on to the oil 
mills by the bleachers. 

The amount of cellulose produced 
from cotton linters is a small (and _ be- 
coming smaller) portion of the total dis- 
solving pulp produced in this country. 
The total capacity of the three bleach- 
ers is about 250,000 tons per year, while 
the total installed capacity for dissolv- 





O. A. LESTER 
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Company, Hopewell, Virginia 


ing wood pulp in North America in 
1952 was about 1,222,491* tons. The ca- 
pacity for dissolving wood pulp is  in- 
creasing and is expected to be up to 
1,631,196 tons per year by 1954*. And, 
to make the competitive position of lin- 
ters pulp more difficult, dissolving wood 
pulp has a history of more stable and 
generally lower prices, Being the by- 
product of an agricultural commodity, 
the supply of cotton linters is strictly 
limited and the production of linters 
pulp is not capable of expansion as is 
the production of wood pulp. As a re- 
sult, the price of cotton linters is very 





First of a Series 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
first article of a series on the 
importance of clean cottonseed 
and clean linters. Written espec- 
ially for The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press by authorities on 
the subject, the series discusses 
this major problem from the 
viewpoints of users of linters, 
cottonseed crushers and cotton 
vinners. We believe that our 
readers will obtain much time- 
ly, practical information from 
this and the subsequent articles 
in future issues of The Press. 











sensitive to supply and demand, and the 
vagaries of a government price support 
program. In spite of the supply and price 
disadvantages, the bleachers have been 
able to hold on to sizable markets for 
linters pulp because of one factor—su- 
perior quality. They have nothing else 
to sell for the generally higher’ price 
of linters pulp. 

The superior quality of linters pulp 
as compared to dissolving wood pulp is 
exhibited in many ways for the many 
users of linters pulp. Superior reactivi- 
ty; superior plastics, lacquer, and film 
color and clarity; superior cleanliness; 
superior fiber length and superior rayon 
properties are obtained from linters 
pulp. Most of these points of superiori- 
ty result from the very high alpha cel- 
lulose content of cotton linters and 
their freedom from pentosans and from 
lignin color bodies. 


*Pulp and Paper, p. 53, Vol. 26, No. 7. 
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However, the quality advantage held 
by linters pulp is being reduced as 
better wood pulping procedures, which 
produce wood pulp appoaching linters 
pulp in purity, are developed. To re- 
tain the present markets for linters 
pulp in the face of these improvements 
in wood pulp quality, all of us, oil mills 
and bleachers alike, must find ways to 
further improve the properties of  lin- 
ters pulp; and here is where the clean- 
liness of the linters comes into the pic- 
ture. As is shown by the following data, 
the contaminants associated with the 
linters fibers are of far poorer qual- 
ity than the linters fibers themselves. 


Typical Analyses on Extractives Free Basis 


Percent Percent Percent 

Alpha Cellulose Pent«sans Lignin 
Linters Fibers* 97 nil nil 
Hull 26 36 24 
Shale 465 21 18 
Boll 39 17 27 
Bran 37 4 41 
Stalk 37 1% 27 
Pine Wood 55 9 28 


*Linters Fibers freed of all organic contaminants. 
- 


It is evident from these few data that 
most cotton linters contaminants have 
higher lignin and pentosan and lower 
alpha cellulose values than wood. It 
then follows that the greater the amount 
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\ Vien I’m buying insecticides and fer- 
tilizers, here’s the sign I look for. Like 


everybody else, I’ve got to get the most 
out of my insecticide and fertilizer dollar. 
I find I do when I buy Mathieson cotton 
sprays and dusts and their high analysis 
pelletized fertilizers. 

“Last season, I decided to install 
portable sprinkler irrigation, and my 
Mathieson dealer was of great help. He 
called in a trained Mathieson irrigation 


for 


=) @ INSECTICIDES 
© FERTILIZERS 


® PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 





engineer and together, we drew up the 
layout and planned a system that gave 
me the supplemental irrigation I need. 
This is one of the best investments I ever 
made and I’m surprised how quickly the 
system is paying for itself.” 

That’s the kind of service you can ex- 
pect from your Mathieson dealer. He's 
a good man to know when you need 
insecticides, fertilizers and portable irri- 


gation systems. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





here’s my headquarters 





SALES OFFICES: Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Jackson, Mississippi; St. Lovis 2, Missouri; 









Houston 2, Texas; Williamston, North Carolina; 





Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


« MATHIESON 
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of contaminants in the linters the more 
the linters become like wood. This then 
is the answer to the question of why 
clean linters are important to the oil 
mill, to the bleacher and to the linters 
pulp consumer—cotton linters conami- 
nants make linters pulp more like wood 
pulp. 

You may ask why don’t the bleachers 
remove these contaminants if they are 
so objectionable, during the purification 
of the cotton linters. The answer is 
that some are removed, but the bleach- 
ers cannot remove all contaminants and 
still preserve the superior quality of 


the cotton linters themselves. To cook 
out these contaminants, a drastic pro- 
cess, such as used for pulping wood, 


would be required, and the severity of 
the cooking would reduce the high vis- 


cosity and high alpha cellulose that are 
so desirable in the finished linters pulp. 
In the conventional cotton linters puri- 
fication process, stalk and shale are 
scarcely touched and appear in the lin- 
ters pulp in about the same form as in 


the raw linters. Hull, bran and_ boll 
are pretty much bleached out during 
the purification, but their residues, 
which have very bad effects on some 
cellulose derivatives, are left with the 
linters. Inorganic contamination, such 


as silica, is only partially removed dur- 
ing purification. 

The cotton linters contaminants af- 
fect the various products made from 
linters pulp in many ways. In the paper 
mill that uses linters pulp in bond pa- 
per, stalk and shale (and parts of the 
boll) show up as dark specks in the 
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finished sheet of paper. In the viscose 
rayon plants, stalks, shale, boll, any un- 
cooked hull, and silica seriously reduce 
the filterabiliity of viscose solutions 
made from linters pulp, and there is 
evidence that the organic contaminants 
and their residues actually reduce the 
tensile and fatigue strength of the vis- 
cose rayon itself, Hull residues left in 
the pulp impart a haze to cellulose ace- 
tate plastics and films, and also are 
the prime reason why acetate solutions 
from linters pulp do not normally filter 
as well as those from wood pulp. Granu- 
larity and haze in cellulose nitrate plas- 
tic, film and lacquer are caused by both 
organic contaminants and silica. Othe: 
cellulose derivatives are affected simi- 
larly by cotton linters contaminants. 
When the extent of contamination be- 
comes great enough, the quality advan- 
tage of linters pulp disappears, or be- 
comes so small that the pulp users start 
buying the cheaper wood pulp; and, 
further, as the quality of wood pulp im- 
proves, the amount of contaminants that 
can be tolerated in cotton linters be- 
comes less. 

When considered in the light of the 
past history, the future of cotton linters 
as a source of dissolving pulp can ap- 
pear dark. The history of the dissolving 
cellulose business has been that most 
new cellulose derivatives are made for 
several years from linters pulp; but 
that, in time, a wood pulp, with proper- 
ties approaching those of linters pulp 
and at a lower price, is developed and 
takes over the major portion of the 
market. This has happened with cellulose 
nitrate for lacquer and film, cellulose 
acetate for textiles, viscose rayon for 
textiles and is happening right now 
with vicose rayon for tire cord. How- 
ever, there is a way for us to reverse 
this trend and that is to improve the 
quality of linters pulp to maintain or, 
even better, increase the quality super- 
iority of linters pulp over wood pulp. 
The production of cleaner cotton linters, 
which can be accomplished by the oil 
mill through use of established equip- 
ment and techniques, is one way of 
making big improvements in the quali- 
ty of linters pulp. We know that cotton 
linters entirely free of contamination 
would produce a pulp having far su- 
perior properties for many uses, prop- 
erties that may never be equaled by 
any pulp from wood. And, by produc- 
ing a cleaner cotton linters, we can 
take advantage of this intrinsic superi- 
ority of linters pulp to maintain our 
postion as producers of a premium 
quality cellulose. 


Do Not Over-Plant Potatoes 
Secretary Benson Warns 


March 1 plans of potato growers 
point toward too high an acreage in 
view of probable market demand, USDA 
says. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson has emphasized, “These 
planting intentions show that growers 
planned to plant 1,509,000 acres of po- 
tatoes in 1953. This represents an in- 
crease over 1952 of 92,000 acres, with 
most of the increase in the high-yield- 
ing commericial areas. Average yields in 
each state would produce a crop of 385 
million bushels, about 37 million bushels 
more than in 1952. A crop of 385 million 
bushels is 25 to 30 million more than is 
needed. Production so much in excess of 
needs is bound to result in lower farm 
returns.” 
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Capacity to match your needs! You can get Butler bolted 
steel grain tanks in sizes for multiple or single installa- W 
tions to fit your exact grain storage requirements. 


You get extra years of thrifty storage 


with BUTLER bolted steel grain tanks 


Initial cost is low... you keep your investment in perma- 
nent storage facilities at a minimum with Butler bolted 
steel grain tanks. Quick, easy erection means extra sav- 
ings, too! Precision-formed and punched steel sections 
speed erection, cut construction costs. 


And with Butler tanks up and on the job, you have 
practically no maintenance expense! Heavy-gauge steel 
sections, sealed and bolted tightly, give you year after 
year of fire-safe, weather and rodent-proof storage. 


Butler tanks give you 
all these benefits! 


Low initial cost reduces your 
investment 

Quick, easy erection cuts 
construction costs 

Weather-tight storage 
keeps grain clean, safe 

Heavy-gauge steel means 
long life 

Easy fumigation guards 
against grade losses 

Fire-safe construction 
lowers insurance rates 

Low upkeep holds 
maintenance expenses down 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
Birmingham, Ala. — Richmond, Colif 


Galesburg, II! — Minneapolis, Minn 


OiL EQUIPMENT —° STEEL BUILDINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT— CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





Add the benefits of safe, clean grain storage. Consider 
the low initial cost of Butler tanks, plus the money you'll 
save on erection. Remember that you can get Butler 
tanks in capacities to match your storage requirements 
... arranged in single and multiple installations for easy 
grain handling. Do this and you'll see how Butler bolted 
steel grain tanks give you extra years of thrifty storage 
for new profits! 


Mail this coupon NOW ... get the full story! 


ot ee eee ee eee sees 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7391 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 


I'd like to discuss my storage plans with a Butler representative 
Please send me free catalog on Butler steel grain tanks 


Nome 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 
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The Deep South 


VICE-PRESIDENT of Memphis’ National Bank of Commerce says Central Belt will 
grow cotton for many years to come in this address delivered March 30 at the annual 
convention of the Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners Association at Vicksburg, 


By C. C. SMITH 


OU ASSIGNED me the subject “Fu- 

ture of Cotton in the Deep South,” 
but I should like to apply this to cot- 
ton generally and especially to the Cen- 
tral Cotton Belt, which embraces Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. I should like to re- 
mind you that it is hazardous for any- 
one, and especially a banker, to deal in 
“futures’—for dealing ir the future 
market or the future of any idustry is 
subject to the error of human _ judg- 
ment. I ask that you think with me as 
to possibilities for the 1953 crop, 1954 
crop and some thoughts on even the 
more distant future. 

We must assume that the war picture 
does not materially change. War is de- 
struction and production for destruction, 
If the war should greatly increase, more 
men would be drawn into service, farm 
labor would be in much shorter supply, 
demand for food would increase, domes- 
tic consumption of cotton would increase, 
and exports of cotton would drop to a 
very low figure in “all out” war. If peace 
comes, which we all desire, the pro- 
duction for war would decline and our 
efforts would be to produce for con- 
structive building of this nation, such as 
roads, schools, ete., and for lines of bus- 
iness which develop during peace. 

Secretary Benson has requested farm- 
ers to voluntarily cut their acreage by 
18 percent in 1953 and to produce 12 
to 1242 million bales. It is too early to 
get any definite indication on acreage 
other than farmers’ intentions to plant. 
These intentions shape up as_ follows, 
as this is written the middle of March, 
and are confirmed by the confidential 
detailed private acreage surveys’ by 
states, 

The Far West, from El Paso to Cal- 
ifornia, expects to plant about the same 
acreage as in 1952. This is the high 
vielding irrigated area. Oklahoma and 
Texas promise a substantial increase in 
acreage if they get rain. As as example, 
the Rio Grande area received permits 
to plant 1,002,000 acres last year but 
only 568,000 acres came up to a stand 
and made 342,000 bales. On March 15 
this area either had up to excellent 
stands or planted and in the process of 
coming up over 600,000 acres and had 
permits to plant an additional 300,000 
acres. Our reports indicate over 90 per- 
cent or over 800,000 acres, would be 
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planted by March 20, and that addition- 
al permits would be granted. They have 
had more rains this year to get the cot- 
ton up, and the same condition describ- 
ed above applies across the river in 
Mexico. There was enough water in the 
Rio Grande to irrigate 900 acres per 
day. Some Texas-Oklahoma areas are 
still dry, especially Northwest Texas and 
Southwest Oklahoma, but they can plant 
until late May and make a crop. The in- 
dications are that Texas-Oklahoma will 
plant several hundred thousand acres 
more than these states planted in 1952, 
even though moisture conditions are 
critical in a few areas. 

The Central Belt indicates an increase 
of 5 to 10 percent. Some soybean acre- 
age will go into cotton, Louisiana shows 
a prospective increase of about 40,000 
acres and Mississippi an increase of 
about 150,000 acres. The Southeast will 
increase acreage about like the Central 
Belt. They have smaller acreage allot- 
ments for tobacco and peanuts and some 
of this acreage will go into cotton. 
Small farmers in the Southeast general- 
ly sold cotton early and it was more 
profitable than any other crop. 

The early indications are 
Cotton Belt as a whole may increase 
acreage about one million acres over 
1952. The Department of Agricuture 
will bring all these facts to the atten- 
tion of farmers before planting time and 
it will be interesting to see whether 
this changes their minds as to acreage. 
As you know, weather at planting time 
will also be a big factor in the amount 
of cotton that is finally planted. 

Relatively small numbers of weevils 
went into hibernation in the Central Belt 
but heavier in the Southeast. The winter 
weather has been mild and we have a 
“seed crop” of weevils to go through the 
winter. The probable weevil damage to 
the 1953 crop depends upon the num- 
ber of rainy days during the period 
when the weevil is multiplying. Insec- 
ticides are cheap and plentiful now. I 
believe it would be good business for 
ginners to contact their customers and 
assist them to stock 2 or 3 applications 
of boll weevil poison as an insurance 
measure. 

Now what about price for the 1953 
crop? The price for December future 
cotton indicates the 1953 crop will sell 


that the 
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near the CCC loan. Secretary Benson 
has announced the minimum loan for 
middling 7/8 inch cotton as 30.80 cents 
per pound gross weight or 11 points 
lower than the 1952 crop loan for the 
same quality. If parity should be higher 
on August 1, the loan would be corre- 
spondingly increased. If previous meth- 
ods of determining premiums and dis- 
counts are followed the loan rate for 
middling 15/16 inch would be about 
32.70 cents per pound Memphis as com- 
pared to 32.02 cents per pound for the 
1952 crop. The loan for other leading 
qualities grown in this area would be 
about as follows: Strict Low Middling 
and above 1/2 to 1 cent higher than last 
year. Lower grade cotton of Low Mid- 
dling and lower will likely have a loan 
value a little under 1952. 

What about the 1954 crop? In my 
judgment, if the 1953 crop exceeds 12% 
to 183 million bales, the Secretary must 
invoke acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for the 1954 crops and producers 
must vote on marketing quotas by Oct. 
15, 1953. 

Let us briefly review this acreage 
law and how Louisiana and Mississippi 
would fare under the law. The national 
acreage allotment is determined by con- 
verting the bales into acres by using 
the 5 year average yield with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions. 
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Cotton farmers 
thrips injury 


are examining fields now, and will continue examinations at frequent intervals, just as these ¢ xperts are checking seedling cotton plants for 
Poxaphene, properly applied, will stop cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintering boll weevils, and other insect pests, from ruining your erop 


COTTON FARMERS PLAN FOR BETTER YIELDS 
through early insect pest control 


The cotton farmer’s annual battle against insect pests starts early. 
His first step is to lay in an adequate supply of insecticides, Dust- 
ing or spraying machinery may be put into first-class working con- 
dition well before planting time. When the tender young seedlings 
emerge, frequent examinations are made for the early-season insect 
pests which ean destroy plantings almost overnight. 

To protect cotton against cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, boll 
weevils and other insect pests, more and more farmers are relying 
on toxaphene insecticides. Toxaphene is thorough and inexpensive. 
In either dust or spray form, it kills all common cotton insects. 


Check its actual cost per acre with your local supplier, or write 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Naval Stores Department,943 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del 


Miss 
los 


Hattiesburg 
Dallas 


Plants at Brunsuick, Ga 
Offices at Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville 


TOXAPHENE 
dusts - sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM 
THRE SOUTHERN PINE 


4dngeles, Raleigh 
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Insect control with toxaphene and prize-winning crops go together. In commu 
nittes all over the Cotton Belt, farmers are meeting to plan for more cotton per 
tere. Inseet control is one of the most important topics. Order enough low 
cost toxaphene insecticides now for protection through the season 


oxaphene ts needed here. Insect pests migrate from other crops to infest 
cotton fields. Thrips, for instance, 
janted between onion rows, Inspection should be made early in the year 
[i al recommendations for insect control should be followed 


recommended for effective insect control at all st aves ol the plant 


ire notorious enemies of young cotton 
and 
Poxaphene is 
s growth 
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The acreage would be apportioned to the 
states based upon the acreage planted 
to cotton in the state during 1947, 1948, 
1950, 1951 and 1952. The acreage is ap- 
portioned to the counties upon the same 
basis that it is apportioned to the states. 
The state committee may reserve not to 
exceed 10 percent of the state’s acreage 
allotment for counties adversely affect- 
ed by abnormal conditions affecting 
planting, or for small or new farms. The 
county committee may reserve not to 
exceed 15 percent of the county allot- 
ment for new farms or inequitable farm 
acreage allotments, provided that one- 
fifth of the acreage reserved by the 
county committee shall go to farms hav- 
ing an allotment of less than 15 acres. 

After allotting 5 acres to the farm (or 
the highest planted acreage in the iast 
4 years if the farm has planted less than 


5 acres) the remaining acreage is allot- 
ted on the basis of a county factor. Ex- 
cept for some minor technical provi- 
sions, this explains the law as to how 
acreage is to be allotted. You will recall 
that it became necessary to pass Public 
Law 471 to take care of hardship cases 
in 1950 but, unfortunately, this law only 
applied to 1950. In my judgment, it 
will be necssary to pass a similar law 
for the future to take care of good cot- 
ton farms in the uneven hill area; or to 
provide that acreage allotment go to the 
farm on the basis of history of cotton 
planted on that farm the same as the 
state and the county. This problem 
deserves your best thought. I think, how- 
ever, we should refresh our minds as to 
just what is in the law as we face pos- 
sible acreage allotments in 1954. 

If we should have a 22 million acre 
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national allotment in 1954, Mississippi 
would get about 2,200,000 acres or about 
200,000 acres less than the state plant- 
ed in 1952, Louisiana would get about 
775,000 acres, or about 125,000 acres 
less than Louisiana planted in 1952. The 
acreage cut in the Central Belt, under the 
present law, would be much less than in 
the Far West. 

Secretary Benson has stated he will 
faithfully carry out the present price 
support laws, review and try to improve 
present price support programs. You no 
doubt recall that the Congress made 90 
percent of parity loans mandatory for 
cooperators for the 1953 and 1954 crops 
for any basic agricultural commodity 
(Public Law 585, 82nd Congress). The 
Secretary has further stated in this two 
year period, he would review the pres- 
ent laws and make studies with reference 
to possible changes. I think we would do 
well to study the present price support 
law known as the “Agricultural Act of 
1949.” In the case of cotton, the “total 
supply” of cotton is the carry-over at 
the beginning of the marketing year plus 
the estimated production and estimated 
imports for such year. The “normal sup- 
ply” is the estimated domestic consump- 
tion for the marketing year, plus the 
estimated exports, plus 30 percent of the 
total of the domestic consumption and 
exports as an allowance for carry-over. 
The “supply percentage” is determin- 
ed by dividing the “total supply”’ by the 
“normal supply.’’ When the “supply per- 
centage” is not more than 108 percent, 
the level of support shall be not less than 
90 percent of the parity price. The sup- 
port price goes down 1 percent for each 
increase in 2 percent of the “supply per- 
centage” down to 82 percent of parity 
and then the support price declines 1 
percent for each 1 percent decline in the 
“supply percentage.” For example, when 
the “supply percentage” is more than 
116 and not more than 118, the support 
shall be not less than 85 percent of pari- 
ty. When the “supply percentage” is 
more than 130, the support level shall 
be not less than 75 percent of parity, 
the bottom support price on the scale. 

We have discussed the 1953 and 1954 
crops and the present price support 
law for crops after 1954. What about 
consumption and exports in the future? 
We have an expanding population and 
we will, therefore, consume more cotton 
domestically, unless we lose some domes- 
tic markets. This is partially reflected 
in the fact that during the 1930’s, our 
domestic consumption averaged 6,200,000 
bales. During the last four crops, with 
increased population and a higher rate 
of business activity, we have had average 
consumption in the U.S. of 9,100,000 
bales or almost 50 percent increase. We 
get the following breakdown in cotton 
consumption in 1935-39 and 1952 from 
Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., of the National 
Cotton Council: 


1935-39 1952 

Bales Bales 
Military 100,000 700,000 
Cloth Exports 200,000 600,000 


2,400,000 
1,600,000 
2,200,000 


2,400,000 
2,500,000 
3,100,000 


Industrial Uses 
Household Uses 


Apparel Uses 


Total 6,500,000 9,300,000 


We have gained in military consump- 
tion some 600,000 B/C, such as ducks, 
ete. Exports of cotton goods have gained 
400,000 B/C, household uses 900,000 
B/C, such as awnings, rugs, etc., and ap- 
parel 900,000 B,C. We have lost ground 
in tire cord, bags, shoes, insulation, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Continental Screw Conveyors are man 
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In Altus, Memphis and Dallas 





Plans Ready 


for 1953 


Schools for Ginners 


we MANUFACTURERS, ginning specialists and state associations 
cooperating in plans to provide practical information and instruc- 
tion at meetings in Midsouth, Oklahoma and Texas. Value of earlier 
schools widely recognized by industry. 


S PREPARATIONS are completed 
for the series of schools for gin op- 
erators to be held during April and May 
at Altus, Okla., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Dallas, Texas, leaders of the ginning 
industry call attention to the contribu- 
tions made by schools held in the past, 
and urge gin owners to send as many 
employees as possible to the 1953 schools. 
Conducted through the cooperation of 
manufacturers of cotton gin machinery, 
vinners’ associations and Extension gin- 
ning specialists, each school is designed 
to provide those attending with practical 
information that will help them do a 
better job of ginning during the coming 
season, 

Oklahoma’ ginners will hold their 
school first, on April 15 at Altus. After 
a preliminary meeting at 9:30 a.m. at 
the Municipal Auditorium, those attend- 
ing will be divided into four groups to 
study machinery of the participating 
manufacturers, The day’s instruction 
will include use of dryers, cleaners, bur 
machines, extractor feeders, gin stands, 
lint cleaners and other auxiliary equip- 
ment, Companies participating are Con- 
tinental Gin Company, Hardwicke-Etter 
Company, Lummus Cotton Gin Co., John 
Ii. Mitchell Company and Murray Gin 
Company of Texas, Inc, Factory repre- 


sentatives will serve as teachers, and 
the session will end at 5 p.m. 
Schools for Arkansas, Missouri and 


Tennessee ginners will be held in and 
near Memphis, each school lasting for 
two days, starting at 9 a.m, and ending 
at 5 p.m, each day. Ginners may attend 
more than one school. The Continental 
school will be April 20-21 at 212 Poplar 
Street; the Murray-Mitchell school April 
22-23 at 146 East Butler Street, the 
Lummus school April 24-25 at 234 East 
Butler street, and the Hardwicke-Etter 
schoo] April 27-28 at New Peoples Gin 
Co., Holly Grove, Ark. (Hotel reserva- 
tions should be made at Rusher Hotel, 
Brinkley, Ark.) 

May 4-16 are the dates for the Texas 
schools, to be held in Dallas. Details of 
plans for these schools will be announced 
later; but those desiring information 
may obtain it from gin machinery man- 
ufacturers; or Ed Bush, College Station, 
Texas Extension ginning specialist. 

“Ginning is better than ever,” an ar- 
ticle in the Aug. 2, 1952, issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press pointed 
out, and the holding of these schools for 
gin operators is one of the reasons, Lead- 
ers throughout the cotton industry, as 
well as those directly connected with 
ginning, recognize the wide benefits re- 
sulting from the remarkable improve- 
ments that have been made in ginning 
in recent years; and Claude L, Welch, 
director of the Cotton Council’s division 
of production and marketing, told the 


» ») 


Sixth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference last fall: 

“As a conspicuous example of prog- 
ress, I would like to remind you that only 
four years ago many of us were appre- 
hensive about ginning as it related to 


mechanical harvesting. I recall rather 
emphatic statements that grade dis- 
counts for machine harvested cotton 


were so severe as to simply rule out the 
possibility of using machines for har- 
vesting any large part of the crop, But, 
mainly as the result of improvements in 
gin equipment and gin operation, we 
have seen that ‘rough harvested’ cotton 
could be cleaned up. Grade discounts are 
still a problem, but we certainly no 
longer regard it as a major obstacle to 
the use of mechanical harvesters in many 
parts of the Belt.” 

One definite example of benefits to 
cotton producers and the entire industry 
from increased ginning efficiency is the 
fact that the proportion of cotton re- 
duced in grade through reugh prepara- 





tion has decreased steadily, reaching a 
new low during the current season. 
USDA reported on March 20 that only 
0.7 percent of the 1952-53 ginnings was 
reduced in grade by rough preparation. 


This compares with 1.0 percent the 
previous season, 3.4 percent in 1950-51, 
the 1947-51 average of 2.6 percent, the 
1942-46 average of 6.7 percent and the 
1986-40 average of 5.2 percent. 

This achievement, ginning leaders 
point out, has meant millions of doilars 
yearly to cotton producers in increased 
value of their lint; and is especially re- 
markable in view of the increasing pro- 
portion of the crop each season that is 
being harvested mechanically. 

Attendance at one of the forthcoming 
ginning schools will not solve all of the 
problems that a ginner faces during 
1953, but it will provide any person— 
owner, manager or employee—who at- 
tends with the best available practical 
advice from leaders who are constantly 
studying ginners’ machinery and work- 
ing to make it operate more efficiently 
and more economically. 


Far West Starts to Plant 

Most California growers started plant- 
ing cottonseed on April 1, the official 
planting date normally set by agrono- 
mists at Shafter Experiment Station. 
A few on the west side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley planted late in March. 


@ KENNETH O. LEWIS, field 
representative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, visited with livestock producers 
from New Mexico and other states at 
the annual convention of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association, March 30-31, 
at Albuquerque. 


Margarine Production 


1952, 1951 and 1950 


The quantity of margarine produced and shipped and the quantities of fats, oils and other selected 
ingredients used in the manufacture of margarine during 1952, 1951 and 1950 are shown in the follow- 
ing Bureau of Census report. Figures showing the 1950 consumption of selected ingredients other than 
fats and oils were compiled by the Bureau of Census only for the last six months of that year. 


(All quantities except for vitamin concentrate in thousands of pounds) 











Quantity 
litem - 
1952 1951 1950 
Production of oleomargarine 1,285,975 *1,040,718 937,045 
Shipments of oleomargarine 1,2K1,100 1,036,572 @) 
Consumption of fats and vils 1,046,010 *850,750 765,177 
Cottonseed oil, refined 75,325 74,416 
Soybean oil, refined 40,425 31,896 
Lard, rendered 3,791 3,723 
Stearin, vegetable oil, winter 10,245 10,766 
Stearin, animal, edible 3,745 3,878 
Oleo oil 3,618 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil, edible 277,731 951 
Hydrogenated soybean oil, edible 970,738 689 
Hydrogenated other vegetable oils and fats, edible 16,14 (*) 
Other * 4,204 39,794 
Consumption of selected ingredients other than fats and oils 
Skim milk and skim milk powder (fluid equivalent basis) 213,828 *175,365 (4) 
Vitamin concentrate (millions of U.S.P. units) 21,571,924 *16,479,128 (*) 
Lecithin 2,616 *1,918 1,450 
Soda (benzoate of) 906 771 586 
Mono- and di-glycerides 2,692 2,395 1,689 
*Revised. 
' Data not available. 
2 Included in “Other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 
8 Includes quantities of shortening, deodorized oil, refined corn oil, refined peanut oil, edible tallow, 


winterized oil, glycerin, fish liver oil, and refined lard. Data for 1951 also include quantities of ren- 
dered lard, vegetable oil, winter stearin, refined fish oil, tallow oil, hydrogenated edible animal oil, 
and hydrogenated other vegetable oils, and fats, edible. Data for 1950 also include hydrogenated other 


vegetable oils and fats, edible. 


‘Annual totals for 1950 not available. Data for the period July through December only are as follows: 


skim milk, 83,199,000 pounds ; 


° Includes data for the period January through June 
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vitamin concentrate, 


8,335,138, millions U.S.P. units (revised). 


1950 collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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@ Leaders Praise 1953 
Feeding Practices 


LIVESTOCK feeding authorities, as well 
as oil mill managers and agricultural 
workers, have been enthusiastic in their 
comments on the 1953 edition of the an- 
nual “Feeding Practices” bulletin pub- 
lished by the Educationai Service of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 

Educational Service Director A. 
Ward, Dallas, points out that thousands 
of County Agents, Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers and other local leaders are 
“selling” cottonseed feed products for oil 
mills by using and recommending the 
“Feeding Practices” bulletin. These local 
leaders, he adds, depend heavily upon 
the advice of college and Experiment 
Station authorities. Representative of the 
many comments on the bulletin are these 
quotations from letters received by the 
Educational Service office: 

Professor F. B. Morrison, Cornell Uni- 
versity, author of the standard text book, 
“Feeds and Feeding”: ‘Your series has 
been of great value to livestock farmers 
and of direct value to the cottonseed 
products people.” 

Superintendent D. A. Savage, U. S. 
Southern Great Plains Experiment Sta- 
tion: “You are doing an excellent job of 
informing the public on factual subjects 
in a manner not so effectively done by 
any public research or action agency.” 

Dr. Thomas J. Jones, dean, school of 
veterinary medicine, University of Geor- 
gia: “This booklet is becoming increas- 
ingly important and is being used exten- 
sively by the busy veterinary practi- 
tioner.” 

Commissioner Si Corley, Mississippi 
State Department of Agriculture: “This 
is a very valuable contribution to the 
livestock feeding program in the South 
and the country.” 

Dr. A. E. Darlow, dean of agriculture, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College: “You do a 
marvelous job in putting out this infor- 
mation and one of the things that I 
appreciate and think more agricultural 
publications need, is that it always comes 
out in a most attractive form.” 

Vice-Director F. S. Chance, Experi- 
ment Station, University of Tennessee: 
“This publication will be of much use.” 

Vice-Chancellor D. W. Williams, Texas 
A. & M. College System: “I always keep 
this in my desk because you have found 
the formula for getting specific, concise, 
and definite information in an attractive 
form.” 

Florida Extension Director H. G. Clay- 
ton: “You have done a good job with 
these bulletins and this is the best one 
yet.” 

Professor H. B. Henderson, dairy divi- 
sion chairman, University of Georgia: 
“This is certainly a wonderful publica- 
tion and one of the best of its kind I 
have ever seen.” 

Mississippi Extension Livestock Spe- 
cialist Paul Newell: “This is a well done 
booklet and it is full of useful informa- 
tion.” 

Dr. J. C. Miller, head, Texas A. & M. 
College animal husbandry department: 
“Not only is it beautifully illustrated, 
but contains a wealth of reliable, useful 
information. It seems to me that you are 
setting a pace and an example that Ex- 
periment Station people could well profit 
from.” 

Professor L. V. Starkey, Clemson ani- 
mal husbandry department head: “It is 
well illustrated, the subject matter is 
timely, and the theme is well chosen.” 


_ 
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FERRIS CO-OP GIN Reports: 


"Our ERIEZ Magnetic Hump 
Has Prevented Fires... 


Reduced Shut-Downs 
and Machinery Damage!" 


“We installed an ERIEZ Permanent Non-Electric 

| ce ty Magnetic Hump last year and have been amazed 
, wa at the more than 50 pounds of bolts, wire and other 

, tramp iron it removed from the 2,935 bales we 
ginned. The savings gained from an increase in 
production and protection to the cleaner screens, 

burr machine. feeder and gin saws paid for our 


magnet in one season ! 


Lloyd Graham, Manager 


Ferris Co-Op Gin, Ferris, Texas 





Pictured at right is an ERIEZ 
5 

Magnetic Hump installed at 
the discharge of a Big Reel 
Drier. Two powerful magnets 
pull the tramp iron from the 
material flow. Covered by 
U.S. Pat. No. 2.612.268. 





Where space permits, this powerful magnetic separator can’t be beat! Instal- 
lation on new or existing equipment is fast and simple. The patented ERIEZ 
Hump design causes material to change direction twice... creates a tumbling 
action and gives the two powerful permanent magnets an opportunity to remove 
dangerous tramp iron. Magnets are bolted and hinged to the sheet metal housing 

. swing open for easy cleaning ! ERIEZ Humps are tested and approved: they 


have passed the rigid standards of Factory Insurance Companies. 
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L. P. Zumstein Port Orange, Fla. 
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Free Gin Magnet Bulletin 
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© Soybeans in Georgia 


INTEREST in soybean production in 
several Georgia counties is increasing, 
says J. EE. Moses, secretary, Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association. Dr. U. 
R. Gore, agronomist, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Experiment, recommends 
Dortchsoy 31, Roanoke, Ogden and 
J.E.W. 45 varieties. His recommenda- 
tions are based on the results of five 
years of experimentation at the Sta- 
tion, in which Dortchsoy 31 averaged 


30.0 bushels per acre and 20.9 percent 
oil content, Roanoke averaged = 27.7 
bushels per acre and 22.0 percent 


oil content, Ogden averaged 26.6 bush 
els per acre and 19.8 percent oil con- 


tent and J.E.W. 45 averaged 27.3 bush- 


els per acre and 20.1 percent oil con- 
tent, 

© Texas Flaxseed Program 
COMMODITY CREDIT Corporation 


has announced a 1953 flaxseed purchase 
program for Texas. The program will be 
available in flaxseed producing counties 
from the time of harvest through July 
31, 1953. Basie purchase price will be 
$3.80 per bushel for No. 1 flaxseed de- 
livered in carload lots to authorized 
dealers at the Corpus Christi and Hous- 
ton terminal markets. Purchase prices 


to producers in the various counties 
range from $3.40 to $3.63 per bushel. 
Storage charges will be as follows: for 
flaxseed purchased in April, 14 cents 
per bushel; in May, 13 cents per bushel; 
in June, 12 cents per bushel; in July, 11 
cents per bushel. A’ service charge of 
one-half cent per bushel or $1.50, which- 
ever is greater, will be assessed against 
the producer on all purchases made un- 
der the program. 


© Breeding Research Pays 


COTTON BREEDING research at the 
New Mexico and Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the USDA 


Field Station at Shafter, Calif., resulted 
in nearly $80 million additional income 
to irrigated cotton growers in 1952, es- 
timates Carl Hall, New Mexico Experi- 
ment Station. He bases his estimates 
on the increase in staple length and 
market premium of the present varieties 
over the alternative or previously-grown 
varieties. 


© Flying Pest Control 


AGRICULTURAL PEST control by 
aircraft has become a big business in 
California with 3,460,261 acres so treat- 
ed during 1952, according to a report 
released by the Bureau of Chemistry, 





Califernia Department of Agriculture. In 
1952, 455 pilots were licensed as pest 
control operators, 

teports from county agricultural com- 


missioners show that in 1952 aircraft 
serviced 1,084,932 acres with insecticides, 
557,151 acres with defoliants, 351,524 
acres with herbicides, 254,715 acres with 
miticides, 211,849 acres with fungicides 
and 1,000,090 acres with various other 
materials. 


© New Co-op Compress 
GROUND WAS BROKEN recently for 


the Plainview Co-op Compress, Inc., 
Plainview, Texas. With John W. Mce- 
Quien serving as manager and A. T. 
Whitfield as chairman of the board of 
directors, the $300,000 plant is scheduled 
to be completed for this fall’s cotton 
crop. The compress will have a floor 
space of 85,000 feet. 


© Bunnies Vs Aussies 


AUSTRALIAN SCIENTISTS are _ los- 
ing a three-year battle to lick what has 
been called “Australia’s greatest single 
problem.” That problem is the annual 
devastation of pasture lands in one- 
third of the country by an estimated 
750 million rabbits. It is estimated that 
sheep or cattle population could be dou- 
bled if the rabbits were eliminated. 

To fight the rabbits, science intro- 
duced a virus disease called myxomato- 
sis, Which was fatal to the bunnies and 
harmless to other animals. At first the 
virus eradicated about 75 million pests 
a year, but recent reports show that the 
disease is losing its power, since the 
rabbits apparently have developed an 
immunity to it 
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COLUMBUS, GA. 


MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 
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Get Lower Cost Bug Control... Earn Higher 


Profits with this ORTHO One-Two Punch! 


ORTHO 3-5 
Cotton Spray 


A powerful emulsive liquid 
combination of BHC and DDT. 


Effectively controls boll weevils, boll- 
worms, aphids, thrips and cutworms. 


Easy Application . . . Essentially you apply 
two sprays in one easy operation because 
ORTHO 3-5 Cotton Spray combines two im- 
portant and potent insecticides in scientific 
formulation. 


Economical . . . Since it is a combination 
spray and controls so many insects with each 
spraying. 


Effective Kill... orTHo 3-5 Cotton Spray kills 
cotton insects quickly and effectively. Stops 
losses and helps insure better yields and 
greater profits. 


Saves Time and Labor... When you use 
ORTHO 3-5 Cotton Spray you save time and 
labor of mixing insecticides or of separate 
applications. 


Bigger yields per acre 


nil 


World leader in scientific pest control 








ORTHO-MITE 2 
Emulsive 


An outstanding miticide containing ORTHO- 
MITE (Aramite) in scientific formulation. 


Effectively controls red mites 
on cotton. 


Toxicity...oRTHO-MITE 2 Emulsive has low 
acute coxicity co warm-blooded animals. This 
low acute COXICILY makes ORTHO-MITE Onc ot 
the safest miticides on the market. 


Effective Kill... orTHO-MITE kills entire mite 
populations in a matter of days after appli- 
cation and mite populations have not shown a 
tendency to bounce back and increase rapidly. 


Highly Effective... Extensive usage has 
shown outstanding control of most species of 
mites with fewer sprayings of your cotton. 


Economical... Economical! application rates 
... plus length of time it’s effective—keeps the 
cost per acre of ORTHO-MITE low. The added 
profits you get when you us¢ ORTHO-MITE will 
repay you many times over the cost of the 


applications. 


Compatibility ORTHO-MITE 2 Emulsive 
and ORTHO 3-5 Spray are compatible so 
you can use them together to control the 
mites plus many of the major insect pests 
that attack cotton. 
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T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) ORTHO 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Phoenix, Ariz. © Yuma, Ariz. © Shreveport, La. © Orlando, Fla. 
Goldsboro, No. Carolina © Oklahoma City, Okla. © Fresno, Calif. 


Always—you Profit with ORTHO 
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@ Missouri Cotton Men 
Fight Dairy Bill 


THE MISSOURI COTTON Producers 
Association has taken a vigorous stand 
against a bill designed to prohibit the 
use of cottonseed and soybeans oils in 
the manufacture of filled milk, and froz- 
en dessert. 

In a stormy hearing at the state capi- 
tol late in March, a delegation headed 
by W. P. Hunter, association president, 
declared that the legislation would vir- 
tually destroy a great potential market 


for cottonseed and soybean oils. 
Hilton Bracey, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the association, said that the 


measure would be harmful to agriculture 
as a whole and would be extremely ob- 


jectionable to the consuming public. 

“The proponents of House Bill 274 
have attempted to prove that it is in 
the interest of the dairy farmer, They 
have not, however, come up with any 
explanation as to how such a law would 
be made to operate in the interest of the 
consuming public. We all recognize, of 
course,” Bracey said, “that no such rea- 
son could be found, as frozen food des- 
serts made from cottonseed and soybean 
oils are just as pure, tasty and nutriti- 
ous as similar products made from but- 
ter fats, and can be purchased at a con- 
siderable savings to the household budg- 
et,” 


@ A. S. BERRY has been named 
manager of the Paymaster Gin at Hale 
Center, Texas. 
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Heads Toastmasters Club 


CHARLES D. WEST, above, West Com- 
mission Company, Dallas, was installed 
April 6 as president of the Cotton Bowl 
Toastmaster’s Club. The club specializes 
in training to improve members in pub- 
lic speaking and master of ceremonies 
duties, and is affiliated with Toastmas- 
ters International, Santa Ana, Calif., 
headquarters for more than 1,000 clubs 
with 30,000 members. West has many 
friends throughout the oilseed processing 
and allied industries. 


Tar Heel Bankers Sponsor 


Short Course Session 
The North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion has announced that it will sponsor 


a two-week agricultural short course 
for young farmers. The school will be 
held in June at North Carolina State 


College, Raleigh. 

The bankers association is providing 
general sponsorship, the college will con- 
duct the course and banks in each coun- 
ty will cooperate in giving two ail-ex- 
pense scholarships to deserving young 
farmers. To be eligible, young men must 
be between 18 and 28 years of age and 
have definitely decided to farm. They 
must be high school graduates and have 
outstanding records in 4-H Club or Fu- 
ture Farmer of America work. 

The short course will present newest 


Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 
and reduces insurance rates, 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 
other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


QRADEV 


ONAL 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
305 Bevly Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Houston, Texas 

S15 Niels Esperson Bldg. 
Shreveport, La. 

229 Ricou-Brewster Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittsburgh Street 


developments and recommendations in 
all fields of agriculture and will give 
the participants an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with services of thei 
state land-grant college, 


National Seed Committee 
Meets at State College 


The Regional Seed Research Labora- 
tory, Mississippi State College, headed 
by Dr. Louis N. Wise, was host to the 
National Seed Advisory Committee on 
March 29. 

The committee, which advises the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on seed _ policies, 
is headed by Merritt Clark, Washington, 
Dr. E. L. LeClerg, USDA, is execu- 
tive sercetary. 


@ JACK ODELL is in charge 
of the newly-opened field office of West- 
ern Cottonoil Co., Van Horn, Texas. He 
was formerly in the El Paso office of 
that company. 
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e The Big Debate — Congress now is 
heading into the Big Debate on foreign 
trade. And from all the talk so far, it 
looks like a hot battle—with the protec- 
tionists pitted as usual against the 
world traders. Whatever legislation fin- 
ally is hammered out on this very prob- 
ably will determine to a great extent 
how successful we are in selling cotton 
and other farm products abroad in the 
years ahead. 

The distinguished gentlemen in the 
House and Senate must decide before 
the end of June what to do with two 
vital laws governing our trade relations 
with the rest of the world: The Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act which runs 
out June 12 and Sec. 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act, which ends June 
30. 

President Eisenhower has indicated he 
already has made up his mind at least 
partially on both of these. He is commit- 
ted to helping farmers get broader mar- 
kets abroad as well as trying to strength- 
en our friends and allies of the free 
world. This policy means he would favor 
extending the Reciprocal Trade Act, and 
death to Sec. 104. 


e Ike Asks for Time—Ike already has 
asked for one year’s extension on the 
Trade Act in order to give him time to 
study the entire foreign trade picture. 
Under this act, the tariff commission 
can restrict imports through higher tar- 
iffs or other restrictions, but the Presi- 
dent can over-ride these in the national 
interest. Protectionists would give the 
Tariff Commission complete authority 
to impose such restrictions. 

Top Administration spokesmen also 
are urging Congress to drop Sec. 104 of 
the Defense Act under which Secretary 
Benson has imposed an embargo on dry 
milk products and restrictions on other 
farm commodities. They say that Sec. 
104 is not needed and protection of farm 
markets could be accomplished under Sec. 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
in “a manner more consistent with our 
international trade interests and object- 
ives.” 


e Lint Cuts May Be Heavy—Possibility 
of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on the 1954 crop, while still one 
full season hence, is getting more de- 
tailed attention in official circles—es- 
pecially with continuing trade reports 
that production this year may hit 15 
million bales or more. 

It’s almost a lead-pipe cinch that if 


1953 production goes that high, con- 
trols will be proclaimed. And it also 
seems more fact than fancy that the 


proposed marketing quota will be dras- 
tically lower than production of the past 
several years. 

In fact, some cotton men here-abouts 
are talking of a marketing quota of 10.6 
million bales, compared with recent 15 
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million-bale crops. A marketing quota 
of this size would translate out to about 
18.6 million acres, compared with the 
25-26 million it takes to produce 15 
million bales under normal weather con- 
ditions. 


e Reorganization Troubles — Secretary 
Benson’s reorganization plans and budg- 
et proposals are running into big strong 
headwinds. 

First, the reorganization plan as sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Eisen- 


hower, is essentially the same as _ the 
one Truman offered Congress unsuc- 
cessfully. It would center considerable 


power in the Secretary’s hands to re- 
shuffle the agencies of the Department 
as he sees fit. 

While Benson may not get all that 
Ike asks for him, veteran observers here 
are betting Congress will pass the reor- 
ganization plan. It goes into effect near 
the end of May if neither house vetoes 
it. 

Most significant reorganization move 
made so far by Benson is depriving 
PMA state and county committees of 
their administrative functions. Pattern- 
ed after the system already in effect in 
many sections of the South, the new 
order says that the committees will hire 
“office managers” to do the program- 
running. Committeemen are to stick to 
purely policy work. Some observers here 
look for further restrictions on the PMA 
committees, 

Another move contemplated by Benson, 
which has raised the ire of some REA 
friends, is to take away the relative in- 
dependence REA enjoys and make it 
directly responsible to the Secretary. 


e Tussle Over Budget—On the budget, 
Benson’s proposal to chop about 10 per- 
cent off USDA spending during the fis- 
cal year Deginning July 1 has “hurt” 
some pretty potent people. 

Jenson says he can save up to $130 
million by chopping $40 million from 
REA lending authority; $15 million from 
the rural telephone program; $5 million 
from the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and other savings. These proposals 
are not going down any too well with 
those interested in the various affected 
agencies. 

And looking forward to savings in the 
years ahead, Benson would lop $110 mil- 
lion off the conservation program (ACP) 
for 1954. That is, he is asking Congress 
to authorize payment of $140 million to 
farmers who apply approved conserva- 
tion practices to their farms in 1954, 
compared with the current $250 million. 
And here is where the big tussle likely 


will develop. Such prominent men in 
Congress as Rep. Clifford Hope, (R) 
Kans., and Sen. George Aiken (R) Vt., 


chairmen of the respective congressional 
agriculture committees, oppose such a 
big cut, while believing that economies 
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of some kind might be made. 

Benson believes the ACP savings can 
be made by dropping fertilizer and lime 
applications from the approved-for-pay- 
ment list. 


e Price Outlook—A truce in Korea may 
or may not be made but officials 
here think that if one does come it will 
have little immediate effect on farm 
prices. 

They figure that prices for 1952 crops 
likely will stabilize during the rest of 
the season. And for the 1953 crops, in- 
cluding cotton, the weather and produc 
tion will be the main factors. But they 
warn that if defense appropriations 
are cut too drastically, and business and 
industry become pessimistic about a re 
cession next year, the resulting effect on 
agriculture may be quite severe. 

At any rate, they point out if worst 
comes to worst—that is, if there is a 
big let-down and recession—cotton and 
the other so-called basic crops will get a 
certain amount of protection from the 
mandatory 90 percent of parity support 
level through the end of 1954. 


soon, 


e Labor Pact Has Good Chance—Odds 
now appear better than two to one that 
Congress will extend the authority to 
import Mexican nationals to work on 
U.S. farms. And chances are this author- 
ity will be extended for three more years. 

The House Agriculture Committee al- 
ready has recommended passage of a 
Mexican labor bill to run for three years 
after its Dec. 31, 1953, expiration date. 
The Senate was expected to take similar 
action as we went to press. The House 
committee said it is convinced that “this 
3-year extension is essential to remove 
uncertainties of farm labor supply and 
outweighs any consideration of a shortey 
extension.” 

National Cotton Council and most 
other major farm organizations urge 
passage of the extension, while CIO and 
AFL are secking a limitation to the 
program, 


Plains’ Request for New 
Classing Office Denied 


The cotton classing office at Lubbock, 
Texas, will continue to serve the entire 
South Plains area, according to informa 
tion received by Balford Rochelle, Lamb 
County cotton grower and chairman of 
the district legislative committee of the 
Farm Bureau, 

True D. Morse, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, wrote Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas that “we would have 
considerable difficulty in justifying the 
establishment of another cotton classing 
office in West Texas.” The letter, for- 
warded to Rochelle by Senator Johnson, 
dashed hopes of cotton farmers in the 
area who had petitioned for a second 
classing office to be set up at Plainview. 


Texas Ginner Announces 
$500 Cotton Contest 


The Jean D. Smith Gin, Cone, Texas, 
has announced a $500 cotton contest for 
4-H Club boys and girls and Future 
Farmers of America. 

Contestants must be between the ages 
of nine and 21 years and own at least 
a 50 percent interest in five acres, and 
all the cotton from that acreage must he 


gvinned in the contestant’s name. Crop 
records must be kept. Club members in 
the Cone area, which includes parts of 


Crosby and Floyd counties, are eligible. 
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At La.-Miss. Ginners Convention 


Back Pink Bollworm 
Control Measures 


gw CONVENTION hears cotton’s 
future discussed by C. C. Smith 
. . - panel discussion of ginning 
problems . . . Mississippi cotton 
production practices. 


Members of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners Association heard speak- 
ers warn of the pink bollworm threat 
at the Association’s final business ses- 
sion March 31. The occasion was the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the as- 
sociation at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Members of a pink bollworm panel in- 
cluded Louisiana Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture Dave L. Pearce; R. W. White, 
USDA pink bollworm project leader, San 
Antonio, Texas; Dr. H. G. Johnston, 
head of research development, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis; and L. B. 
Cotfin, USDA _ pink boliworm control 
supervisor, Lafayette, La. Moderator was 
Dan P. Logan, ginner and farmer of 
Gilliam, La. 

Commissioner Pearce urged ginners 

(Continued on page 38) 


In the Pictures 


@ TOP: Making a final check of 
convention plans are, |. to r., Gordon 
W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., associa- 
tion executive vice - president; Cecil 
New Albany, Miss., vice- 
ident; G. M. Lester, Jackson, 
, treasurer; National Ginners’ 
Association President George T. 
Hider, Lake Providence, La.; and 
G. D. Brown, Lyon, Miss. 
@ SECOND FROM TOP: Many gin- 
ners’ wives and other ladies attend- 
ed the Vicksburg convention. Shown 
here, |. to r., are Mrs. G. D. Brown, 
Lyon, Miss.; Miss Mary Jennings, 
Batesville, Miss.; Mrs. J. E. Allen, 
Winona, Miss.; and Mrs. Nona Her- 
ron, Batesville, Miss. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Group pic- 
tured at famed U. S. Waterways 
Experiment Station at Vicksburg. 
Guide is describing one of many 
scale-model dams at the Station. 


@ FOURTH FROM TOP: A feature 
of the opening session March 30 was 
a panel discussion of ginning prob- 
lems. Members of the panel, I. to r., 
were Robert A. Montgomery, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; Alfred M. Pendleton, 
Dallas; and Charles A. Bennett, 
Stoneville. 

@ BOTTOM: R. W. White, BEPQ- 
USDA, San Antonio; Dr. H. G. 
Johnston, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis; and L. B. Coffin, BEPQ- 
USDA, Lafayette, La., took part in 
a pink bollworm panel discussion at 
the final session March 31. Also on 
the panel (not pictured) were Loui- 
siana Commissioner of Agriculture 
Dave L. Pearce and Dan P. Logan, 
Gilliam, La. Shown here, |. to r., are 
Cecil Frazier, association vice-presi- 
dent; White; C. E. Fontenot, asso- 
ciation president; Coffin; and Dr. 
Johnston. 






































HELPS YOU 
PRODUCE PREMIUM 
QUALITY LINT 


The increasing demand for premium 
quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 
produces extra high cellulose content in 
your lint by removing larger quantities of 
pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 


seeds. 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 
the leaf trash and shale and returned to 


second cut flue system which means 


EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC-6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 will handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 
give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 
cleaning. 























Let us help you with your 
lint room problems. For addi- 
tional information, call or 
write. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN 
P. O. Box 1065 583! Armour Drive P. O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Bivd. P.O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 WOodcrest 9681 Tel. W1-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269! 























STEEL AND MACHINERY COMPANY 
ERSTE SENG IRR RR ss RE AR SE SET i RG PER ERS a ea 
GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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10 STEPS... 


in Chemical Weed Control 
for Humid Areas in 1953 


MORE RESEARCH is needed before chemical 


control can be recommended for every farmer. 


By ROY L. LOVVORN 


Head, Division of Weed 
Investigations, USDA 


66G@*RASSY COTTON” has a very spe- 


cific meaning to every cotton 
farmer. The seriousness of the weed 
problem may vary from year to year 


but cotton farmers are usually trying to 
“vet out of the grass” about cotton chop- 
ping time every spring. In recent years 
two factors have intensified this grass 
and weed killing job on most cotton 
farms, Labor is more expensive and of- 
ten actually unavailable. Secondly, me- 
chanical pickers do not pick the bolls 
and leave the grass as I did as a South- 
ern farm boy. The mechanical picker 
yrabs grass as well as cotton, often re- 
sulting in a much lower price for cotton 
picked in this fashion. 

In my opinion there is more interest 
in the control of weeds in cotton today 
than in any other crop, and there has 
been just enough success during the 
past few years to give us great hope 
for the future. During December, 1952, 
cotton weed control research men from 
North Carolina to California spent two 
days presenting their results, attempting 
to explain their differences, and devel- 
oping some general guides for the 
cotton farmers in 1953, 


Much more experimental work will be 
necessary before chemical weed control 
can be recommended to every farmer in 
the Cotton Belt but in the meantime 
there are certain steps that can be con- 
sidered for the humid area in 1953: 

1. Good seed bed preparation is. still 
an important step in controlling weeds 
in cotton, This is important if no chem- 
icals are used; it is imperative if chem- 
icals are included. 

2. The three most promising pre-emer- 
gence herbicides are 8-chloro IPC, the 
dinitros, and CMU, All have their lim 
itations but all will be used during the 


30 


Success in recent years is just enough to create 


wide interest among cotton producers and to offer 


great hope for future use of chemicals. 


current season. CMU is available in lim- 
ited quantities, the other two are on 
the market in unlimited amounts. Kates 
to use will depend upon your soil and 
upon which one of the three herbicides 
you select. Costs will vary from $3.50 
to $7.50 an acre, but if everything goes 
properly your weeds should be controlled 
from four to six weeks, and 75 percent 
of your hoeing eliminated. 

3. There are hazards in the use of 
pre-emergence materials, regardless of 
the crop on which they are used, and as 
somvone has wisely said, “plant no more 
than you can afford to plow up.” 

4. Post-emergence applications of 
non-fortified herbicidal oils are now rec- 
ognized steps in the growing of much of 
the cotton in the Mississippi Delta. If 
properly applied, up to three oilings can 
be made without injury to the cotton 
plant. Cost will run approximately $1.25 
per oiling per acre. 

5. In areas where fuel is cheap, flam- 
ing can be used to control weeds after 
the cotton plants have reached some size. 
This method is not economical through- 
out the Cotton Belt. 

6. Neither pre- or post-emergence her- 





New Mexico Ginners 
To Meet in Ruidoso 


New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual con- 
vention June 15-16 at Ruidoso, 
Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, pres- 
ident, has announced. Plans for 
the meeting will be the subject of 
a bulletin to be sent to members 
soon, 
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bicides will control established stands of 
Bermuda grass, Johnson grass or nut 
grass, 

7. Both pre- and post-emergence her- 
bicides must be apphed with precision— 
excessive rates will damage your cot- 
ton, 

8. If using 
time, confine them to 10 to 25 
of your cotton acreage. 

9. Do not apply them “by guess and 
by gosh.”’ Consult your loca] authorities 
including your County Agent and your 
State Experiment Station 

10. Let us hope that research will pro- 
vide more answers for the irrigated belt. 


chemicals for the first 
percent 
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YOUR PROFIT STARTS 
LINT sm and 
SEPARATING ROOM 


Let Us Help You With Our Free Service 
On New Or Old Equipment 


CARVER 


DUAL MOTOR OR GROUP DRIVE 
¢ LINTERS 176 SAW OR 141 SAW 
REBUILDING TO 176 SAWS 
















¢ LINT BEATERS 3 HIGH LINT CLEANERS 
¢ GUMMERS THE PROVEN TRU-LINE GUMMER 
« HULLERS PERFECTION CENTRAL CONCAVE 


SHAKERS — PURIFYING TYPE 
HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
HULL BEATERS 

MEAT PURIFIERS 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Phone or write our nearest office 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


¢ SEPARATORS 
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At Dallas, April 6-7-8 


Texas Ginners Get in Right 
Mood for ’°33 Season 


mg CONGRESSMAN Mahon of Texas headed list 
of fine speakers. New educational exhibit at- 
tracted wide attention and entertainment pro- 
vided by machinery and supply men was out- 
standing. Association will go into 1953 season 
with same officers, executive committee. 





ONGRESSMAN George Mahon of Lubbock, Texas, told 

ginners of his home state at their annual convention 
April 6 that the Mexican labor program probably will be 
extended for three years in its present form. Certain changes 
in the law should be made, he said, but the House Agriculture 
Committee deems it more desirable to extend it “as is” rather 
than to risk the confusion and delay that might arise from 
trying to change it. 

Congressman Mahon was the principal speaker at the open- 
ing session of the fortieth annual meeting of the Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, held April 6-7-8 at Dallas. More than 
5,300 registered at the Convention, making it one of the larg- 
est in the Association’s history 

Mahon told an overflow audience that an effort is being 
made to obtain a Congressional appropriation to provide for 
accurate measurement of cotton acreage on farms in 1953. 
The Congressman predicted a return to acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas in 1954, provided the Belt has anything 
approaching a “seasonable” year. 


e Wants Continued Farm Supports—As for agricultural sup- 
(Continued on page 36) 


Photoviews of the Convention 


@ PICTURED at left are many of the displays in the 
big educational exhibit at the convention. At top is the 
U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory display depicting the re- 
sults of ginning rough and clean harvested cottons. Pic- 
tured second from top is portion of the compress display 
showing how rolling, big-ended, overweight bales, etc., 
hamper compress operations. The pink bollworm display 
of BEPQ-USDA, third from top, also attracted much at- 
tention, as did the production and harvesting display 
(fourth from top) prepared by Texas Extension Service. 
The fire prevention display at bottom was prepared by the 
Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of Texas. Other 
displays were prepared by the Cotton Research Committee 
of Texas, Southern Regional Research Laboratory, and the 
USDA Cotton Branch. 


Photoviews, Opposite Page 


g@ TOP LEFT: Congressman George Mahon, Deane Stah- 
mann (both first-day speakers) and Association Presi- 
dent S. N. Reed, all |. to r., pictured during a pause in 
the business program. 


@ TOP RIGHT: W. D. Watkins, Association executive 
committee chairman, and Vice-President Jerome Jalufka, 
l. to r., discuss Texas’ pink bollworm problem. 


@ CENTER LEFT: Pictured |. to r. are Charles M. Merkel, 
U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville; Victor L. 
Stedronsky, of the ginning laboratory at Mesilla Park, 
N. M.; Vernon P. Moore, of the Stoneville laboratory; and 
Ed H. Bush, Texas Extension Service. Moore and Sted- 
ronsky were members of a panel on ginning problems at 
the final business session. Merkel and Bush aided in ar- 
ranging and preparing the educational exhibit. 


@ CENTER RIGHT: W. D. Watkins, Edward J. Wade of 
New York, and Karl Hunt, Dallas, |. to r., pictured follow- 
ing Wade’s address April 7. 

@ BOTTOM LEFT: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, who addressed 
the convention April 7, is shown with Association Execu- 
tive Vice-President Jay C. Stilley. 

@ BOTTOM RIGHT: Not on the program, but attracting 
much attention were Andrea and Sandra, |. to r., pretty 
twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Senter of Dallas. 

CG&OMPress Photos 
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This Caterpillar D337 Cotton Gin Engine powers a 


four-stand Murray Gin for Pace Farms, Milton, Florida. 


It works 12 to 24 hours a day, 30 days a month, 3 months 
a year. Output averages 4 to 5 bales per hour, saving 
more than $5 per hour over the power previously used! 

Here's the picture, straight from Manager J. W. 
Jernigan: “This D337 replaced a steam engine using 
wood for fuel. The steam unit burned 4 cords per hour 
at $4. Two firemen got 75¢ per hour, $1.50. Upkeep ran 
about $1,000 a year. Our D337 uses about 8 gallons 
of fuel per hour at 13.7¢ per gallon. The engine re- 
quires no attention. At this rate, it will pay for itself 


in a couple of years.” 


Many other advantages recommend these long-lived 
yellow engines for ginning. Theyre easy to install, 
trouble-free and economical—burning No. 2 furnace 


oil without fouling. Their horsepower is honestly rated 
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How CAT‘ power cut 


: ginning costs 
~ over $5 
per hour 


Since 





—all there, as advertised. And that power is steady for 
the steady saw speeds that result in top-grade samples. 
If you need service, you can count on it fast from your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 

There’s a Cat Cotton Gin Engine to meet your needs 
—in 12 sizes up to 500 HP maximum. They've slashed 
ginning costs for other owners—they can for you. Ask 
vour dealer to show you how! 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Hlinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —@® 
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YOUR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power | 






Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 







MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night. . . 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 








PARTS — IN STOCK... 


No waiting for replacement parts 

we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 







COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POWER 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee 
West Memphis — Camden 


ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MISSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene 


R. B. George Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater Wichita Falls 


Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi 


Holt Equipment Co. 
Weslaco — Brownsville 


West Texas Machinery Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 













Ginners Get in Right Mood 


(Continued from page 32) 


port programs, the Texas representative 
said he differs with Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson to the extent that these pro- 
grams should not be considered as neces- 
sary only during periods of disaster. He 
told the ginners that many of the people 
around Benson share their chief’s view- 
point, but asserted that this philosophy 
apparently does not have very strong 
support in Congress. 

tepresentative Clifford Hope of Kan- 
sas, now agriculture’s strongest man in 
Congress, said recently he would not 
throw overboard any present-day farm 
program until convinced a better one is 
at hand. This statement, Congressman 
Mahon said, pretty well represents the 
thinking of Congress and indicates that 
the opponents of present support pro- 
grams might find it very difficult to 
dispose of them. 

The Congressman called on all Amer- 
icans to have confidence in President 
Kisenhower and aid him in finding a 
solution to the tough Korea problem, As 
for Russia’s newest so-called peace of- 
fensive, Mahon warned against being 
misled by headlines and said we should 
stick to an unabated program of build- 
ing a strong military force of men and 
arms. 


e Stahmann Calls for More Emphasis 
on Breeding—Another first-day speaker 
was Deane Stahmann of Las Cruces, N. 
M., widely known cotton breeder and 
farmer. Stahmann, whose experiments 
with geese as a grass-control measure 
in cotton have been written up in recent 
issues of Life and Time magazines, told 
the ginners that not enough emphasis 
is being placed on cotton breeding as a 
means of keeping cotton competitive with 
synthetics. 

The New Mexico breeder warned that 
a synthetic of the future, one yet unde- 
veloped, conceivably couid put cotton 
completely out of business —provided the 
synthetic was better than cotton for 
general use and could be made and sold 
at a lower price, But, he said, that need 
not happen if the cotton breeder puts his 
talents to work developing better cottons 
that can be mechanically harvested and 
ginned without appreciable loss in grade. 

Stahmann lauded the gin machinery 
manufacturers — fo making superior 
equipment to meet today’s harvesting 
methods and the ginners for installing 
this equipment and learning how best 
to use it. 


e Texas’ Good Neighbor Policy Lauded 
On Tuesday the ginners heard speak- 
ers discuss the work of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission, the functions of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, and 
conditions in Western Germany. 

First speaker was Dr. J. J. Saldivar 
of Dallas, a member of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission. Established dur- 
ing the administration of Coke 
Stevenson, then governor of Texas, the 
Commission has done much to establish 
better relations between the state and 
our neighbors to the south, notably Mex 
ico. Dr, Saldivar noted that one fifth 
of the Texas population is Spanish- 
speaking and said the Commission was 
needed to aid in combatting rather wide- 
spread discrimination in the state against 
many of those people. 

The speaker praised the members of 
the Commission and other private cit- 
izens and groups for the great progress 
that has been made in creating a_bet- 
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ter understanding between the peoples D. I. Johnston, Oklahoma City, member 


of Texas and Mexico. of the executive advisory committee, Na- 
e New Yorker Has Faith in U.S. Cotton tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Farmer—Edward J. Wade of New York Reports of Association committees and 


the address of the president also were 


paid tribute to the ingenuity of Amer- : : , 
made during this session, 


ican cotton farmers and predicted that 


they will find ways successfully to meet @ Panel Discussion — One of the out- 

the growing competition of foreign standing discussions on the program 
, . y , . . . 

growths, Wade, the day’s second speaker, vas the panel on ginning problems at 


is a cotton broker and chairman of the the final session Wednesday, with Jack 
trade committee of the New York Cot-  Criswell, National Cotton Council, Mem- 
ton Exchange and 4 member of its board phis, as moderator. Panel members made 
of managers. The New Yorker hit at opening statements which were follow- 
government handouts which he said have ed by questions from the audience. 
aided foreign cotton producers. But, he Texas Extension Gin Specialist Ed 
predicted, our own cotton growers have Bush, College Station, stressed the im- 
what it takes to stay in business on a portance of educating farmers in produc- 
profitable basis. They will do this, he tion and harvesting methods that will 
predicted, through further mechaniza- help to solve ginners’ problems. 
tion of production and harvesting. Peary Wilemon, Wilemon Gin, May- 
e Judge Hughes on Western Germany— pearl, discussed the use cof a green boll 
Final speaker Tuesday was Judge Sarah trap, magnet, multiple drying and clean- 
T. Hughes of Dallas, who told a filled ing and proper trash disposal in gin- 
meeting hall about a trip she and five’ ning machine harvested and hand snap- 
other women made to Berlin and Western — ped cotton. 
Germany last November. They visited 14 Some effects of ginning on _ fiber 
German cities, met with officials and qualities were reviewed by Otto Goedecke, 
average citizens, visited their institu- cotton merchant, Hallettsville. 
tions, steel plants and factories, and Vernon Moore, USDA Ginning Labor- 
witnessed the great difficulties Western atory, Stoneville, Miss., suggested that 
Germany is trying to overcome in con- ginners concentrate their cleaning ef- 
nection with the refugee problem. forts on lower quality cotton and avoid 
over-cleaning cotton that is already rel- 
atively clean. 

Research with irrigated cotton at the 


Ten million people, Judge Hughes said, 
have overflowed into Westren Germany 


from behind the Iron Curtain, creating 
an unusually difficult housing and em- USDA Ginning Laboratory, Mesilla 


ployment problem for an area already Park, N.M., was reviewed by Victor 
overcrowded, But, she said, Western Stedronsky. 

Germany is slowly but surely overcom-  @ Educational Exhibit Outstanding—Of 
ing this and other problems and is forg- special interest to the ginners during 
ing ahead. Judge Hughes said she be- the three-day convention was the educa- 
lieves Western Germany will stand firm tional exhibit—a new feature this year 
with other free nations against Russia jn the Science Building, just across the 
and her satellites, street from the Agriculture Building that 
e Oklahoman Speaks—Featured speaker housed the general exhibit. Thousands 
at Wednesday morning’s session was of ginners from Texas and other states 
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Pilot Study Provides Mechanization Data 


GRASS-FREE AREAS adjacent to cotton rows, shown above in a picture taken four 
weeks after planting, are where a band of chemical was applied at planting in a 
mechanization and weed control pilot study in 1952 at Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Hartsville, S. C. The study compared partial and complete mechanized methods, 
revealing a difference of $39.93 per acre in favor of complete mechanization. Cost 
per pound of lint was 32.71 cents by partially mechanized methods and 23.89 cents 
per pound of lint for complete mechanization. Partial mechanization consisted of 
preparing the land, planting, cultivating, applying insecticides and defoliants with 
four-row tractor equipment, and hand hoeing and hand picking. Complete mechaniza- 
tion consisted of preparing land and planting with four-row equipment; application 
of pre-emergence herbicide, Chloro-IPC or Dinitro; plowing with a four-row tractor; 
application of post-emergence herbicide, Esso Weed Killer 38; flaming six times; 
defoliation; and mechanical picking. While the Coker’s study did not provide suffi- 
cient experimental data on pre-emergence chemicals to warrant replacement of con- 
ventional weed and grass control methods, results were sufficiently impressive to 
warrant extension of the use of chemicals in 1953 plantings, the firm reports. 
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viewed displays arranged by groups and 
organizations. Covered in the displays 
were production and harvesting, ginning, 
pink bollworm research and control, cot- 
ton marketing, fire prevention, cotton- 
seed quality, packaging and compressing, 
cotton fiber damage, and fiber quality 
and spinning. 

The educational exhibit, more than 
200 feet in length, was planned and 
supervised by Alfred M. Pendleton, Dal- 
las, USDA cotton ginning specialist, and 
Ed H. Bush, College Station, Texas 
Extension ginning specialist. These men 
and those directly responsible for ar- 
ranging and setting up the individual 
exhibits did a fine job and are to be 
congratulated for helping to make the 
1953 convention an outstanding success. 


e Officers, Executive Committee Re- 
elected—At a meeting of the Association 
board of directors Tuesday night, S. N. 
Reed of O’Brien was re-elected presi- 
dent, Jerome Jalufka of Robstown was 
re-elected vice-president, and Jay C. Stil- 
ley of Dallas executive vice-president 
and secretary. 

Also re-elected were all members of 
the executive committee. They are W. D. 


Watkins, Abilene, chairman; Horace 
Etchison, McAllen; A. N. Robertson, 
Hillsboro; R. L. Massey, Pilot Point; 


W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, Ennis 
Moss, Roaring Springs; and C. L, Walk- 
er, Jr., Temple. 


e Entertainment Excellent — The enter- 
tainment features of the convention 
were outstanding. Hosts, as usual, were 
members of the non-profit Gin Machinery 
and Supply Association, Inc. This group, 
composed of those who exhibit and con- 
tribute to the entertainment fund, is a 
very important factor in the over-all suc- 
cess of these big annual meetings. In 
arranging the many commercial exhibits 
and furnishing the entertainment, the 
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Eden Named SKF Manager 


DAVID B. EDEN JR. has been named 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C., district 
of SKF Industries, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Stuart H. Smith, sales 
manager, of the Philadelphia ball and 
roller bearing firm. Eden was field en- 
gineer for SKF at Boston, Mass., prior 
to his new assignment. He joined SKF 
in 1940 and was successively quality en- 
gineer, supervisor of quality control and 
field engineer. A native of Philadelphia, 
Eden studied at Temple and Villanova 
there, and at Penn State. He will make 
his home in Charlotte, with business 
headquarters at 612 Johnston’ Bldg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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machinery and supply men provide two 
of the three essential factors which have 
made these annual meetings outstand- 
ingly successful. The other factor, of 
course, is the business program, always 
intelligently planned and well attended. 

Top feature of the entertainment pro- 
gram was King Cotton’s Show of Shows 
at the State Fair Auditorium Wednesday 
night, in honor of the thousands of vis- 
iting ginners and their families. The 
show was attended by a most enthusiastic 
crowd of more than 3,500. Other fea- 
tures included 15 minutes of entertain- 
ment prior to the opening of each busi- 
ness session; a beautiful cotton style 
show Tuesday afternoon, presented by 
Volk Bros. Company of Dallas; an open 
house for the ladies at Arthur A. Everts 
Company, Dallas jewelers; a book re- 
view for visiting ladies and a dance at 
the Baker Hotel Monday evening. 


e Prizes Awarded —A feature enjoyed 
throughout the meeting was the award- 
ing of many prizes donated by friends 
of the Association. 

W. G. Clark, manager, Farmers Co- 
op Gin, Chillicothe, received the Associa- 
tion’s award of a trip for two to Havana 
and Nassau by Braniff Airlines; and 
the $1,000 award given by W. M. Smith 
Electric Company, Dallas, Harlingen 
and Lubbock, went to W. EF. Beckheusen, 
Modern Gin Co., Buckholty. 


e New Quarters for Association—It was 
announced during the convention that 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association is 
making plans to occupy larger and more 
comfortable quarters. More space is 
needed, especially since Association Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Stilley now holds 
the same office with the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. Headquarters of 
the latter organization are being moved 
to Dallas. 

It is planned to provide suitable space 
in the new quarters for the comfort and 
convenience of ginners who are in Dal- 
las to visit the Association offices. De- 
tailed plans for the new quarters are 
expected to be announced soon. 


R. C. Dickerson, Sr., Dies 
April 4 in Memphis 


R. C. Dickerson, Sr., executive vice- 
president of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association, died at his home in 
Memphis April 4. He was a veteran of 
World War I and had headed the cot- 
ton merchants’ organization § since it 
was established in 1924. He was widely 
known and liked throughout the industry 
in this country and abroad. Dickerson is 
survived by his wife, three and 
three grandchildren. 


sons, 


Total Cottonseed Products 
Under Support Program 


Total tenders of cottonseed 
to USDA Production and Marketing 
Administration under the 1952 cotton- 
seed price support program, which term- 
inated March 30, amounted to 875 mil- 
lion pounds of oil, 1,189,906 tons of cake 
and meal, and 837,665 bales of linters. 
When products in PMA hands carried 
over from the 1951 program are added 
and sales subtracted, the federal gov- 
ernment is the owner of approximately 


products 


one billion pounds of cottonseed oil, 
786,671 tons of cottonseed cake and 
meal and 842,665 bales of linters, 
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Valley Processors Hold 
Convention in Biloxi 


The Valley Oilseed Processors Asso- 
ciation is holding its annual convention 
Monday and Tuesday of this week at 
the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. A 
complete report on the meeting will be 
published in the April 25 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, official 
publication for cotton oi! mills of the 
U.S. 


Tulane Teachers to Serve 
. 

At Regional Laboratory 

Dr. Hans B. Jonassen, professor of 
chemistry, and Dr, Charles A. McKenzie, 
associate professor of chemistry, both of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
have been appointed collaborators of 
USDA’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory. 
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La.-Miss. Ginners Meet 


(Continued from page 28) 


to take an active part in a pink boll- 
worm educational program and warned 
that spread of the pest into Louisiana 
and Mississippi would serivusly threaten 
their investment. 

Pearce said there will be an intensive 
educational program this year among 
farmers in parishes bordering Texas and 
called on all branches of the cotton in 
dustry to do everything possible to help 
confine the pink bollworm to presently 
infested areas. 

Dalton E, Gandy, Ruston, La., field 
representative for the NCPA Education- 
al Service, was named chairman of a 
three-man committee that will develop 
a farmer-cducation program for the two 
states. Serving with him will be C. E. 
Fontenot, Eunice, La., president of the 
Louisiana - Mississippi Cotton Ginners 
Association; and Vernon Mayer, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Another committee, headed by Asso 
ciation Treasurer G. M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss., will draw up a resolution endors 
ing the cooperative pink bollworm  con- 
trol and research program and urging 
widespread and unqualified support of 
state and federal efforts to hold the pest 
within its present limits. This resolu- 
tion will be brought to the attention of 
USDA, state commissioners of agricul! 
ture, state ginners and crushers associa- 
tions, the National Cotton Council, and 
other interested agencies. Serving with 
Lester on the committee are National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association President 
George T. Hider, Lake Providence, La.; 
George KE. Baird, Inverness, Miss.; and 
J. H. Williams, Natchitoches, La. 

Principal speaker at the opening se 
sion on Monday, March 30, was C. C, 
Smith, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis. He paint 
ed no bright picture for cotton in the 
immediate future, but said that he is 
optimistic about the crop’s long-rang 
prospects. (Editor’s Note: Smith’s talk 
is publisned in full elsewhere in this 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press.) 

Another feature of the first day’s ses- 
sion was an explanation of Mississippi's 
h-acre cotton contest by T. M. Waller, 
associate Extension agronomist, Mi 
issippi State College. A comparison of 
average yields in Mississippi with those 
obtained by growers taking part in the 
proves that good production 
practices, including insect control, can 
increase the state’s acre yields consider- 


contests 


ably. Waller illustrated his talk with 
color slides, 
The day's business program closed 


with a panel discussion of ginning prob- 
lems, led by Alfred M. Pendleton, USDA 
Extension ginning specialist, Dallas. On 


the panel with him were Charles A. 
Bennett, U.S. Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory, Stoneville, Miss.; and Robert A. 


Montgomery, agricultural economist, U,. 
S. Fiber Leboratory, Stoneville. 
Entertainment features included a vis- 
it to the famed U.S. Waterways Experi- 
ment Station at Vicksburg, where the 
ginners, their wives, and guests heard 
guides explain the station’s work in 
flood control, hydraulics of rivers and 
ports, and in designing and testing land- 
ing strips for the Air Force; a luncheon 
for the ladies at one of Vickburg’s fam- 
ous tea rooms and a trip to the Nation- 
al battlefield and cemetery where Con- 
federate and Union soldiers are buried; 
and an evening of rare pleasure on the 
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S.S. Sprague, world’s largest stern- 
wheeler, where they saw the Dixie Show- 
boat Players in the play, Gold in the 
Hills. 

This thrilling melodrama, whose cast 
is made up entirely of local people, plays 
each year during March to full houses 
during the Pilgrimage season and has 
heen written up in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The audience is urged to boo and 
hiss the villian, a dark and _ sinister 
character bent on spoiling defenseless 
womanhood. But, as in all plays worth 
their salt, Gold in the Hills has a home- 
spun hero—dumb as all get-out but hon- 
est, mind you—-who saves and wins the 
pore girl in the end. 

This was something different for 
convention delegates and their families, 
a highly successful entertainment fea- 
ture that had old S.S. Sprague almost 
rolling at her dock, so demenstrative was 
the audience, La.-Miss, Association Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Gordon W. Marks, 
Jackson, Miss., won the warm thanks 
of everybody for his leading part in ar- 
ranging for the show. 

A buffet supper was served aboard the 
Sprague before the show, through the 
courtesy of the crushing mills of the 
two states. 








e Water Problem Is 


Maldistribution 


C. G. PAULSEN, chief hydraulic en- 
gineer for the government’s geological 
survey told the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council recently that pessi- 
mism over the nation’s diminishing water 
supplies is unwarranted. The water prob- 
lem, he believes, can be described as a 
problem of maldistribution. 

Most seriously affected are 17 Wes- 
tern states. These states, Paulsen said, 
have access to an average of about 350 
billion gallons of water per day, but 
two-thirds of this supply is discharged 
by the Columbia river and other streams 
in the Pacific Northwest, while most of 
the irrigable land needing water is in 
Arizona, Southern California, Nevada, 
New Mexico and West Texas. Most of 
these sections, he stated, have overde- 
veloped their water supply while the 
Pacific Northwest has more water than 
it can possibly use. 

The engineer stated that the nation 
has sufficient undeveloped supplies of 
water to meet the needs of the present 
and future if they are conserved and 
used wisely. 


Eriez Announces New Linter Slide Magnet 


SHOWN ABOVE is the new Linter Slide Magnet, which removes tramp iron from 
cottonseed passing down the slide on linter stands, developed by the Eriez Manu- 
facturing Company, Erie, Pa. In the unit powerful magnetic forces pull the foreign 
metal out of the cotton and hold it until it is removed, thereby preventing spark- 
caused fires, product contamination, and damage to brushes, hullers, cleaners and 
other machinery. Completely non-electric, the magnet is powered by Hyflux Alnico 
V, the most powerful permanent magnetic material in commercial use, the manufac- 
turer says. Construction of the magnet includes a small recessed step on the down- 
stream side after the second pole plate. This step provides a recess from which odd 
shaped pieces of tramp iron cannot be easily swept by heavy flows of material. A 
completely enclosed back prevents any physical damage to the magnetic castings by 
the collected iron. Installation is made easily and quickly. The magnet is 584” long; 
its framework is of durable hardwood with ',” wide end pieces and '4” thick cold 
rolled steel pole plates. The Linter Slide Magnet is one of the latest permanent (non- 
electric) magnetic separators designed especially for the cotton ginning industry by 
Eriez, pioneer in the magnetic separation field. The manufacturer says that design 
and production experience gained in making many different types of magnetic sep- 
arators which are currently being used in industry—in over 20,000 different applica- 
tions—has provided background for the development of the new Linter Slide Magnet. 
For more complete information on the Linter Slide Magnet and other new permanent 
magnetic developments for the ginning industry, write for Eriez new 6-page 2-color 


bulletin, B-565. 
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Mexico Planting Record 


Acreage in Cotton 

With a substantial increase in plant- 
ings in the Matamoros area more than 
offsetting decreases elsewhere, Mexico's 
1953-54 cotton acreage may be the larg- 
est on record, USDA says. Although of- 
ficial production estimates are not yet 
available, early prospects appear mod- 
erately favorable fon dry land plantings 
but indications are that lack of irri- 
gation water will reduce yields in irri- 
gated sections. Mexico in 1952-53 pro- 
duced 1,262,000 bales from 1,864,000 
acres. 

About 1,000,000 acres are being 
planted in the Matamoros area this’ sea- 
son, compared with about 800,000 last 
season, when drouth and insects caused 
abandonment of approximately 300,000 
acres. 

In Laguna, the damage from insects 
and disease in 1952-53 was considerably 
above average, although not as severe 
as in Maramoros, with most of the crop 
being of good quality. The prinicpa! 
problem confronting Laguna farmers 
this year is the lack of irrigation wa- 
ter. Various efforts are being made to 
prepare additional wells and to provide 
financial assistance to growers. It now 
appears that the 1953-54 planted acre- 
age will be slightly larger than the 
248,000 acres which were harvetsed in 
1952-538, USDA says. 

Farmers in Mexicali, despite a record 
crop in 1952-53, are reducing this year’s 
acreage somewhat because of last sea- 
son’s discouraging prices. Insect damage 
to the past crop was negligible and 
yields per acre were about the same as 
in 1951-52, Water deliveries for irri- 
gation during the 1953-54 cotton-grow- 
ing season (March-September) are ex- 
pected to be reduced about 10 percent 
below the preceding season. 

Lack of irrigation water, particular- 
ly in the Culiacan and E! Fuerte Val- 
leys, is the major reason for reduced 
acreages in the Sinaloa-Sonora District 
—about 370,000 planted acres in 1953-54 
compared with last season’s harvested 
acreage of 409,000 acres. In the remain- 
ing cotton-producing areas of Mexico, 
Delicias, Juarez, Don Martin, and oth- 
ers, it appears that the 1953-54 planted 
acreage is about 10 percent below the 
1952-53 harvested acreage. 


Council Pamphlet Discusses 
Herbicidal Weed Control 


A summary of the latest developments 
in the use of chemicals to control weeds 
in cotton entitled “Weed Control in Cot- 
ton with Herbicides” has been published 
by the National Cotton Council. This 
progress report was prepared in coopera- 
tion with research workers from USDA, 
land-grant colleges and commercial or- 
ganizations, and a copy may be obtained 
by writing the Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1. 


Argentine Fat Exports Low 

Argentine animal fat exports reached 
a new postwar low of 3,174 tons in 
1952, compared with 14,842 in 1951 and 
78,338 tons in 1950, USDA says. Ex- 
ports of animal fats averaged about 
72,000 tons yearly during 1935-39. Re- 
duced exports during the past two years 
are attributed to larger domestic de- 
mand and depletion of stocks during 
1950. 
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For a REAL power barga 


MM engines are built for low-cost cotton gin 

installations. Inquire about compounding new 

MM engines with your present power to meet 
increased power requirements. 
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Here’s why MM engines give 
you more for your money. 
First, MM power costs you 
less .. . standardized design 
permits high production of 
parts. Second, MM power lasts 
longer. . . because of extra 
heavy parts construction and 
low-speed operation. Third, 
MM performance is second-to- 
none... quality of manufacture 
is controlled every step of 

the way. And, for a big bonus, 
MM’’s heavy-duty construction 
permits high compression for 
increased power on less fuel. 
See your MM dealer or write 
for speeds and horsepower 
specifications on your lowest 
cost fuel. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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BIG IN PERFORMANCE 


MM engine flexibility makes all kinds of in- 
stallations easy. Get the facts on front or rear 
power take-off and choice of rotation or PTO- 
speeds that meet your needs, save you money! 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per 
clude your firm name and address in count. 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of  issuc 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French serew presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 





Electric Motors 





Sales 
... Repair 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver 
a loan motor to your plant via 
one of our standby trucks and 
pick up your equipment for re- 
pair. 


Partial list of motors we have for 
immediate delivery: 
300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6 200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

50 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2-150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

2 ‘60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2 60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-100 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2--100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4 
) 


a= 











125 hp. 8 


100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
76 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2 75 hp. 3/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


We are as 
close as your 
telephone 









M LUBBOCK 
DALLAS 









Now serving the Southwest 
from three locations. 


HARLINGEN 


Ww. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


8th & Quirt St. 
Lubbock, Texas 
83-4711 


502 E. Buchanan 
Harlingen, Texas 
3905 
3200 Grand 
Dallas, Texas 
HUnter 2801 
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FOR SALE—72-%5” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 


baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. Lessor 


and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL’“MACHINERY FOR SALE—Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms—141-saw linters 
No. 199 seed cleaner-—42” Chandler huller 


filter presses—-Carver meats purifier—electric mo- 
tors —- screw conveyor and hangers.— Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 

FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill less 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls. 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
chine, 10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment. 
Helm saw filer, press box, seed house equipment 
and oil tanks. Also two cotton gins with or with- 


out buildings. Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 
Okla. 

OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE.-1 French 
% ton high pressure accumulator, 1 French 8 ton 
low pressure accumulator, 1 French high pressure 
shock absorber, 6-15 box Davidson-Kennedy hy- 
draulic presses complete with operating valves 
and gauges, 6-15 box French hydraulic presses 


complete with operating valves and gauges, hy- 
draulie piping system, 1 Davidson-Kennedy pres- 
sure type cooker with 84” charging and seed cook- 
ers, 1 Davidson Kennedy cake former, 1 McNutty 
cake stripper, 1 Bauer Bros. No. 8 cake breaker, 
1 French belt drive 4 plunger high and low pres- 
sure oil pump. Priced to sell--ready to move. 
Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills, Moultrie, Ga. 

FOR SALE 2000 Ib. hr. Sharples continuous re- 


finery. Never out of crate. Anderson expellers, 
French screw presses, screening tanks, screen 
bars, worm shaft parts. All kinds used oil mill 


equipment. Having trouble with your screw presses 
or expellers? We can help you. Write Box “CF” 
c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
444, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE Degumming machine, De Laval In- 
dustria! Centrifugal model BE-E1. 5 h.p. 440-220 
V motor. Used only three weeks Chlorophyll. Good 
condition except slightly dirty, $2,850.00 f.o.b. our 






mill.. Ladd Alfalfa Mill, Bunker Hill, Ind. 

FOR SALE Practically new Gullett cottonseed 
sterilizer, used on only 10 tons cotton planting 
seed. Complete with Bristol recording thermome- 
ter, piped for gas, conveyor attached, automatic 


controlled ready to operate. Machine operates per- 
fectly, reason for sale, not practical for 200 or 
300 tb. batches Oklahoma Planting Seed Assn., 
Lone Wolf, Okla. 


NEED TO SELL quick complete delint plant, six 
linters, steel press, also Mitchell burner, steel 
dropper. Write Box “BL e/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


GINNERS~— When in need of machinery or power 
Call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock, ready for prompt 
shipment.—R. B. Strickland & Co., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas 
FOR SALE Complete gin machinery, 5-70 Lum- 
mus powered by -M (or Twin City) engine to 
be moved with or without gin building.—M. 7 
Holscher, Travis, Texas. 
FOR SALE Gin with 3-80 automatic Lummus 
vin stands, ¥0 h.p. Tips diesel engine, which may 
be seen running, and corrugated iron building. 
Will sell all or part. $2,000.00 complete. See or 
write George Sanders, Route 1, Box 107, Schulen- 
burg, Texas. 
FOR SALE At sacrifice, complete 4-80 Conti- 
nental outfit. Pratt air blast direct connected ball 
bearing gins. Wood Hardwicke-Etter type I bur 
machine, air line and two incline cleaners. Steam 
power plant, cotton house unloading equipment. 
Will sell machinery with or without buildings to 
be moved. C. G. Graves, Box 446, Shawnee, Okla. 


TO BE MOVED — 5-80 Lummus gin, super Mitchell 
feeders, Mitchell steel conveyor distributor, Lum- 


mus 10’ steel hull separator and cleaner, 4-cylin- 
der 8%’ Lummus steel cleaner, 72” Lummus steel 


16-unit Lummus thermo clean- 
er, seed scales, rotary lift, lint flue, nearly new 
Lummus 72” condens Line shafting. V-belts, 
fans ete. No press. No junk. At a price you can 
efford to pay.—Taft Cooperative Gin, W. L. 
Roots, Taft, Texas. (Putting in all new Conti- 
nental) 


separator cleaner, 
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FOR SALE: Steel Bur Machines—1-14’ Wichita 
with 14’ 3-cylinder after-cleaner, 1-14" Lummus 
center feed, 1-14’ Stacy with long and short by- 
pass conveyors, 1-14" Wichita with one intake 
conveyor only, 1-12’ Murray center feed. Steel 
Gin Stands—5-80 d.c. Continental F-3 brush, 5-80 
d.c. Continental F-2 brush, 5-80 d.c. Hardwicke- 
Etter split rib with hot roll boxes, 4-80 Murrays 
with glass fronts and new style ribs, 4-80 auto- 
matic Lummus. Huller Cleaner Feeders—1-66” 
Continental 4-X, 4-66” Continental double-X, 
5-66” flat belt super Mitchells, 4-80 Lummus 
LEF’s, 5-80 big Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder 
after-cleaners, 5-80 Blewetts. Steel Presses—-1 
Hardwicke-Etter up packing ram and casing, 
tramper and pump, 1 Murray up packing ram 
and casing, tramper and pump, 1 steel bound 
Continental paragon with ram and casing and 
square center column. Steel Condensers—-1-72” 
Continental side discharge, 1-60” Murray down 
discharge, 1-70” Lummus side discharge, 1-70” 
Lummus up discharge, 1 old style Murray down 
discharge. Press Pumps—2 Murray horizontals 
with cast iron base and tank, 1 Hardwicke-Etter 
with steel tank and base. Cleaners—-2-52” 4- 
cylinder Continental steel inclined, 1-43” 8- cylin- 
der V-belt steel Stacy, 2 Hardwicke-Etter 5-cylin- 
der wood inclined. Double Hopper Seed Scales 

1 Fairbanks and 1 Lummus. Driers—-1 Murray 
big reel with vaccum, separator and burner, | 
12-section Lummus thermo cleaner. Trampers—1 
Lummus, 1 Murray, 1 Hardwicke-Etter. Conveyor 


Distributors—-1 4-80 Gullett, 1 5-80 Murray, 2 
4-80 submerged Murrays. Complete Gins to be 
moved—4-80 Murray with double extraction, 3-80 


Lum- 
Abi- 


Hardwick-Etter with single extraction. 1 18’ 
mus rotor lift.--Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., 
lene, Texas. Phone 4-9626 or 4-7847. 


FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Compresses and Oil 
Mills. If buying or selling it is to your advantage 
to contact us. Only handle the best with the best 
price. Call, Write or Wire M. M. Phillips, phone 


Day or Night 5-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. ke , 
FOR SALE—Complete 5-80 Murray lint cleaner 


installation with all accessories. Ginned less than 
150 bales. A bargain. Phone or write Luna Cotton 
Coop., Deming, N. 
FOR SALE 3-80 saw 
stands, complete with lint flue, 1943 model. Also 
3-66” double X Continental feeders. Good condi- 
tion and priced to sell. Write, phone W. J. Short, 
Beebe, Ark. 

FOR SALE--1 Continental all-steel late model 
bur machine with automatic feed with 40 ft. of 
by-pass. 1 Wichita all-steel 14 ft. bur machine.- 
H. C. Ritchey Gin, Frisco, Texas, Phone No. 6 
or 908. 

FOR SALE--One 4-80 all steel Gullett gin; all 
steel down-packing press; Lummus tower dryer; 
6 drum incline cleaner; new Mitchell super units, 
new ribs and saws this season... Wallace Rudder, 
Decherd, Tenn. 


Continental brush gin 


FOR QUICK SALE —3-80 Hardwicke-Etter split 
rib gins with glass fronts and with 3-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter huller cleaner feeders with lint flue 
located in South Eastern Oklahoma, ginned less 
than 3,600 bales. All for $2,200.00. Bill Smith, 
Fulwiler Bldg., Abilene, Texas. Phone 4-9626 or 
4-747. 


FOR SALE- Late model Murray steel up packing 
press, ram and casing, tubular type tramper and 
vertical pump with 15 h.p. motor attached. Will 
sell at one-half of replacement cost..-A. C. Lyle, 
Route 2, Brownfield, Texas. 


COTTON GINS FOR SALE 5-90 Lummus. Elec- 
tric power. Lubbock area. All steel, $120,000.00; 
4-90 Continental, M-M motor, steel building and 
machinery, irrigated area, $100,000.00, 4-80 Mur- 
ray M-M motor, dry area, $40,000.00. 4-80 Murray, 
electric, all steel building and machinery, $35,000. 

W. T. Raybon, Lubbock, Texas, Phone 2-7802, 
Box 41. 


FOR SALE. 4-stand all steel Murray gin, steel 
building. Mitchell super cleaners and one 7-drum 
cleaner, 21-shelf dryer, diesel power. Located Rt. 
2, Little Rock, Ark. Phone 2-1486 M. L. Walt, 
Pendleton Rt. Dumas, Ark. 


FOR SALE -6 Lummus 678-80 saw automatic gin 
stands, all steel fronts. 6-80 saw Lummus L.E.F. 
feeders and conveyor distributors to match. Now 
in use as unit. Price for a quick sale. Valley 
Gins, Peoria, Ariz. Phone J. S. Francis, Jr., YE 
77-7643. 


FOR SALE -Half price, 2-80 Continental air blast 
gin plant. All new in 1949. V-belt drives. Four 
X huller feeders. 6-cylinder air line cleaner. Drier 
2 million BTU burner. 100 h.p. electric motor. 
Seed scales. Hydraulic pump. 1,000 gallon butane 
tank. Iron clad building. All steel machinery. To 
be moved.--Ben W. Walker, Jr., Milstead, Ala. 


THREE GINS FOR SALE-One 4-80 complete 
Lummus air blast electric motor powered plant. 
One 5-70 Continental and one 4-80 Continental 
plant, both powered Hercules gas engines. Want 
trade for other income property or will sell very 
cheaply, liberal credit terms, any one or all three 


plants excluding land and buildings. Cotton no 
longer produced in justifiable quantities areas 
where these gins located near Tulsa, Okla. Con- 


tact owner Louis Abraham, P. O. Box 7151, Tulsa. 
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FOR SALE Four loose roll commander Cen- 
Tennial 80-saw gins and condenser. Phone 110. 
Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Ine., Bennettsville, S. C. 


FOR SALE—To be moved, bargain prices. 4 0- 
saw all steel huller air blast Cen-Tennial gin 
stands with couplings and mote conveyor. 1 4-80 
double drum Cen-Tennial all steel condenser 


saw 
1 4-80 saw galvanized iron lint flue. 3 80-saw 
12” all steel huller air blast Murray gin stands 
with couplings and mote conveyor. 1 3-0 saw 


galvanized iron lint flue. 3 53” Mitchell converti- 
ble units. 1 steel bound up-packing PX type Mur- 
ray press. 1 set Fairbanks seed scales. Address all 
inquires to--Houston Gin and Warehouse Com- 
pany, Sylvester, Ga. Att: Mr. C. L. Houston. 
WILL SELL one million B.T.U. burner, price 
$200.00. Gullett all steel separator, price $225.00 
First come, first served. Charles H. Reddig, 
President, Independent Gin Co., Holly Grove, Ark 
Items are in good shape. 

FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus, all metal, ball 
ing, double moting, air blast gins with glass and 
nickle fronts including seed and hull conveyor 
under gins. These gins in first class condition. 
Bargain at $4,000.00. Address: W. M. Dunn, 
Parrott, Ga. 

FOR SALE—Four 70-saw Continental brush gins 
with model 30 fronts. Four 60-inch Continental 
double X cleaners. Five Continental 0-saw air 
blast gins...Angie Cash Store, Angie, La. 


bear- 








Equipment Wanted 


IN THE MARKET for 3 14l-saw Carver linters, 
in good condition. W. C. Pitts & Son, Ine., 154 
N. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 

WANTED Slurry treater, complete delinters, 
Phelps type unloaders, fans, droppers. Must be 
bargain. Give complete description and price first 
letter. Write Box “SG" c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
PARTY NEEDS to buy a good cotton gin in loca- 
tion to gin from 1,000 bales up and can pay cash. 


Is for family man who needs suitable situation 
to own and operate. Write Box “CA” e¢/o The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 


Dallas, Texas. 

WANTED ~A tower dryer, 
or some other good make dryer 
& Grain, Manor, Texas. 


also a heater for same, 
Write Manor Gin 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED -Superintendent for expeller-type soy- 


bean plant. Must be strictly sober, reliable and 
trustworthy. Prefer man 35 to 40 years of age. 
Planters Fertilizer & Soybean Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


NEED A YOUNG practical chemist to operate a 


control laboratory. Write Box “NR” ¢/o The Cot- 
ton Gin and Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 

MR. GIN OWNER Do you need a man that is 
thoroughly experienced in the management, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of all types 


of cotton ginning equipment. Life time experience, 
with references from all major gin manufacturers, 
both past and present employers, known through- 
out the Cotton Belt. Have handled line gins as 
manager of eight to twelve plants. Am Industrial 
Engineer and good on promotion. Prefer at least 
20,000 bale responsibility on year round basis. Ex- 
perienced in steam, electric, gas and diesel power. 
References on request. Available at once for con- 
struction or promotion. Address Box L..,” 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
Dallas, Texas. 


c/o 


444, 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 36 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
uight for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 


PRACTICALLY NEW GMC 1952 model truck and 
Fruehauf 34 ft. tandem trailer. Used only few 
weeks, 26 mile flat run. Total of 6192 miles. Air 
brakes, heater, etc. 54” removable sides. Handles 
60 bales cotton or 17 tons cottonseed.—-C. J. King, 
Box 3132, Lubbock, Texas. 


GEESE FOR COTTON WEEDING—Control John- 
son and Bermuda grasses. Buy your day-old gos- 
iings from the country’s largest producer of 
cotton-weeding White Emdens. Live delivery guar- 
anteed, sturdy stock, easily raised, thousands 
hatching weekly. Low prices.—-Norwalk Hatchery, 
Box 283A3, Norwalk, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One compiete 4-80 gin. LeRoi engine 


power. Good condition. Not sufficient cotton raised 
to justify 
Ark. 


operation.—Toller Bros., Fort Smith, 
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U.D. No. 24 diesel engine, 150 h-p., 
V-belts, pulleys, water pump and piping for cool- 
ing system, complete. Need additional power, 
changing over to electric. All equipment in first 
class condition._W. ° Akin, Route 1, Michigan 
City, Miss., Phone Holly Springs, Miss. 4572. 

WILL SELL one set wagon seales 22’ Fairbanks- 
Morse. 1 hyaraulic press pump, excellent condi- 
tion. 1 No. 45 fan in good shape and one 20 h.p 


FOR SALE 


motor and starter. Write P. O. Box “MO” e¢/o 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
444, Dallas, Texas 


30 h.p. boiler, good condition. H. L 
Point, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
Trammell, Sandy 


FOR SALE One 3-cylinder 180 h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse full diesel engine. One 235 h.p. 6-cylinder 
Buda natural gas or butane engine sill Smith, 
Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE— One Skinner steam engine, size 16 x 
16. Excellent condition. Price $500.00 Arch Rol- 


low, Wynnewood, Okla 








Georgia Crop Service Men 
Elect Officers at Macon 


At the recent eighth annual meeting of 
the Georgia Crop Improvement Service 
at Macon, Ga., several new officers and 
directors were chosen. John F. Hester, 
Monroe, was named president, and George 
Potts, Newnan, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. These two men and D. E. Nalley, 
Cumming, immediate past president, will 
serve as the association’s executive com- 
mittee, 

The new directors chosen are: R. J. 
Marshburn, Homer; A. J. Singletary, 
Blakely; John I, Spooner, Donalsonville; 
C. M. Sims, Pembroke; L. R. Tucker, 
Royston, small grains, grasses and le- 
gumes; W. J, Estes, Haralson, cotton; 
Ridley Monk, Sylvester, corn; F. A. 
Richter, Cario, horticultural; and W. R. 
O’Dell, Newnan, miscellaneous. Directors 
re-elected for another three year term 
are: Robert Hill, Alamo, and Ray Tay- 
lor, Tifton. 


New Booklet : 


EXPLAD ERIEZ MAGNETIC 
PROTECTION OF GINS 


Company 





7) 


The Eriez Manufacturing 
has published a new 16-page booklet, 
“Recommended Installations for ERIEZ 
Permanent Non-Electric Magnetic Sep- 


arators in the Cotton Ginning Indus- 
try.” Through its use the gin operator 
can quickly determine the magnetic 


equipment most suitable for his partic- 
ular type gin plant. Simple line drawings 
indicate all suitable installations and 
recommend the various type magnets re- 
quired. 

The ‘booklet describes 
struction and specifications of various 
permament magnets designed  specific- 
ally for protection of cotton gins against 
damage by tramp iron. Among the mag- 
netic equipment described are magnets 
for installation on, or in conjunction 
with, tower driers, magnetic humps for 
installation in pneumatic lines following 
big reel driers, tower driers, conveyor 
distributor driers, etc.; magnets install- 
ed in combination green boll, rock and 
magnetic traps, in thermo cleaners, in 
wagon lines, and in gravity flow instal- 
lations. The booklet also points out that 
Eriez magnets can be successfully in- 
stalled at any point in the ginning pro- 
where cotton flows by gravity 
through the system. The installation of 
this equipment is quick and simple and 
can be installed on new or existing 
equipment. 

The new 16-page booklet is available 
free on request to the Eriez Manufac- 
turing Company, Erie, Pa, 


general con- 
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Council Promotion Policies 
Discussed by Lipscomb 


Regardless of government programs, 
drouth, boll weevil, and all other hu- 
man and natural devices, the welfare 
of the cotton industry rests ultimately 
in the hands of a single group—the indi- 
vidual customers who do, or do not, buy 
and use its products, Ed Lipscomb, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., sales promotion director of 
the National Cotton Council, said 
fore the recent annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
"tute at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Discussing the Cotton Council's sales 
promotion program, Lipscomb said that 
from the outset, “four fundamental pol- 
icies have guided our promotion effort. 
First, we have concentrated on those 
markets where promotional effort ap- 
peared likely to yield the greatest pos- 
sible response, or where the market it- 
self offered the greatest potential ex- 
pansion.” 

The second basic policy was listed by 


be- 


the speaker as concentration on those 
techniques and promotional media, 
“which we believe will yield the most 


impact per dollar of expense. The third 
major promotion policy followed by the 
council has been that of obtaining co- 
operation, both financial and otherwise, 
from groups especially interested in 
particular cotton products, Lipscomb 
said. “As a fourth guiding principle, we 
have sought to take full advantage of 
the public welfare aspects of the cotton 
industry and its products,” he coneclud 
ed, 


E. M. Cralley to Succeed 
Young at Arkansas 


Dr. EK. M. Cralley, a member of the 
University of Arkansas College of Ag 
riculture plant pathology staff for 20 
years, will become head of the depart 
ment July 1. He will succeed Dr. V. H. 
Young, who will take the emeritus rank 
after 30 years as department head. The 
announcement was made by Dean Lip 
pert S. Ellis, who praised both men for 


their accomplishments in the scientific 
field. 
“Dr. Young is noted throughout the 


country for his outstanding research in 
cotton diseases,” Dean Ellis said. “He 
has specialized in the soil-borne organ 
isms that attack cotton, and has made 
a notable contribution in this field, es 
pecially on Fusarium wilt of cotton, 
“Dr. Cralley is recognized as one of 


the world’s outstanding authorities on 
rice diseases,” the dean continued, “He 
is especially noted for his work on white 
tip, one of the most serious rice dis 
USPS, 


Cotton Standards Forms 
Available in May 


USDA has announced that 
forms of the revised cotton standard 
that became effective August 15 will be 
available for purchase after the Univers- 
al Cotton Standards Conference to be 
held in Washington May 13-16. The 
forms will include 12-sample official 
boxes and 6-sample guide boxes of al! 
grades of white and tinged cotton con 
tained in the revised standards, except 
ing the grades Good Middling White 
and Good Middling Tinged (which will 
be descriptive grades). 
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...Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


42 





Burlap Bag prices are low. 


They are multi-trip bags . . . every re-use cuts the ‘cost still 
more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum re-use. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 


Bemis @® 


P. S. Supplies are excellent, 
too. The jute situation over- 
seas shows you can base your 
long-term plans on burlap. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mao 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Record Stocks Face 
Oilseed Industry 


@ PER CAPITA use of fats now 
running above last season, but 
detergents continue to reduce 
consumption of soap. 


Cottonseed crushers and other oilseed 
processors face the prospect of record 
stocks of edible fats and oils to carry 
over into the 1953-54 season, with the 
likelihood that these stocks, combined 
with current production will be more 
than needed next season to meet antic- 
ipated consumption, Because of the large 
holdings by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, commercial stocks of edible fats 
and oils on Oct. 1, 1953, may be the 
smallest for that date in several years. 

USDA says that if output of lard, 
butter and cottonseed oil declines during 
the next marketing year total stocks 
would be reduced, but probably will con- 
tinue above working levels. 

Farmers’ intentions to plant, as re- 

ported to USDA, indicate a_ substantial 
increase in linseed oil and flaxseed. 
Stocks of linseed oil and flaxseed at the 
beginning of the 1953 crop year are 
expected to exceed a year’s supply at the 
current rate of consumption. A_ slight 
increase in soybean plantings, but 
slightly small peanut acreage, were indi- 
cated by the report. 
e Disappearance Gains — So far this 
season, per capita disappearance of fats 
and ols has been slightly higher than a 
year earlier. Most products have shown 
increases, but butter consumption has 
been a notable exception. For the entire 
crop year, USDA anticipates that total 
domestic disappearance will be larger 
than a year ago. Per capita use in food 
is expected to be about the same as last 
season, but nonfood uses may show some 
increase, 

Margarine production during the first 

two months of 1953 was 240,053,000 
pounds, nearly 5,000,000 pounds less than 
in the January-February, 1952, period; 
but February production this year was 
only 578,000 pounds below that for the 
month in 1952. 
e Nonfood Uses — The anticipated gain 
in nonfood uses of fats and oils is in 
spite of a decrease in consumption in this 
field during 1952. Disappearance in non- 
food uses, 21.7 pounds per person, was 
the lowest since 1938. 

Inroads made into the market for soap 
by synthetic detergents was the major 
factor in the decrease. Statistics pub- 
lished by the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers indicate a 
22 percent gain in synthetic detergent 
sales, as contrasted with a 9 percent 
decline in sales of soap in 1952. 

Declining soap sales, USDA points out, 
have been accompanied by reduced use 
of fats and oils in these products. Total 
saponifiable materials (fats, oils, resin 
and tall oil) used in soap in 1952 reached 
the lowest figure since 1924. While oils 
and fats are used in the manufacture of 
detergents, most detergents are made 
from petroleum derivatives or coal-tar 
products. In addition, when fat is used 
in a synthetic detergent it has about 3% 
times as much detergent power as the 
same fat would have if converted into 
soap. 
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@ Pink Bollworm Tops 
Research Projects 


EXPANSION of pink bollworm control 
research was the top production re- 
search recommendation of the Cotton 
and Cottonseed Advisory Committee at 
its March 30-April 1 meeting in Wash- 
ington. Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, 
N. C., master of the North Carolina 
Grange, was re-elected chairman and 
Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif., Produc- 
ers Cotton Oil Co., was named vice- 
chairman. 

Committeemen attending the meeting 
included: Roy Davis, Plains Coopera- 
tive Gins, Ine., Lubbock, Texas; T. H. 
Gregory, National Cottonseed Products 


Association, Memphis; Burris C. Jack- 
son, Jackson and Company, Hillsboro, 
Texas; J. Russell Kennedy, California 


Cotton Cooperative Association, Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Aubrey L. Lockett, Lockett 
Seed Company, Vernon, Texas; Elwood 
H. Smith, Casa Grande, Arizona; and 
H. L. Wingate, Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, Macon, Ga. 

High priority was recommended also 
for cotton culture, nutrition and _ phy- 
siological investigations. In cottonseed 
and cottonseed products utilization, the 
committee recommended priority for the 
isolation, identification and removal of 
pigments responsible for the color of 
refined cottonseed oil, and expansion of 
studies on the influence of processing 
methods on the nutritive value of meal. 
In marketing research on cottonseed, the 
committee rated highest the study of 
non-drying industrial fats and oils, and 
research on an electric meter for meas- 
uring the oil content of cottonseed. 


Insurance Study, School 
Planned by Gin Group 


The Delta Council Ginning Improve- 
ment Committee meeting recently at In- 
dianola, Miss., appointed two sub-com 
mittees to study cotton gin insurance and 
to make plans for a_ ginners’ short 
course and for area follow-up harvesting 
meetings. 

George Baird, Inverness, was named 
chairman of the gin insurance study 
group. Committee members are W. T. 
Wynn, Greenville; Lee Cossar, Leland; 
W. F. Flautt, Tutwiler; William Mor- 
gan, Sr., Morgan City; Gus Brown, 
Lyon; V. A. Johnson, Indianola; Hudson 
Kyle, Clarksdale; Oscar Wolfe, Duncan; 
and Scott Morrison, Shelby, 


Hubert B. Crosby, Greenville, was 
named chairman of the group. which 
will make plans for the short course 


and area meetings. Committee members 
are Maury Knowlton; C. FE. Gibson, An- 
guilla; Elmo Hill, Belzoni; H. P. Sul- 
livan, Walls; E. I. MeKeithen, Skene; 
C. P. Owen, Robinsonville; Henry Self, 
Marks; Bill Yandell, Jr., Vance; Emile 
Schaefer, Yazoo City; and Aven Whit- 
tington, Greenwood. 


Cotton Bale Tags Selling 
Rapidly in Delta Area 


Advance cotton bale tag sales by the 
Delta Council Bale Identification Asso- 
ciation are progressing rapidly, accord- 
ing to Miss M. M. Finch, association 
manager. Late in March 53 gins had 
ordered 140,220 of the copyrighted tags 
which identify Delta cotton. 





R. E. Short Made Chairman 
Of U.S.-FAO Committee 


Romeo E. Short, director of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the U.S.-FAO In- 
teragency Committee by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Short 
thus becomes the key official in the U.S. 
government for day to day relationships 
with the Food and Agriculture Organi 
zation of the United Nations. 

The committee Short heads was set 
up in 1946 to aid the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in coordinating U.S. participa- 
tion in FAO. Committee members in 
clude representatives of the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Commerce, Interioi 
and Labor, and the Bureau of the Budg 
et, Federal Security Agency and the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

Sixty-eight countries are members of 
FAO, whose purposes are to bring about 
better production and distribution of 
agricultural commodities and to raise 
standards of living of rural people. 


Denton Named President 
Of Arkansas Council 


W. J. Denton, Wilson, was named 
1953 president of the Agricultural Coun 
cil of Arkansas at its recent annual 
meeting in Memphis. He succeeds EF. D. 
McKnight, Parkin. 

Other officers elected include R. S. 
Barnett, Jr., Altheimer, and J. C, Portis, 
Lepanto, vice-presidents; Lon Mann, Ma- 
rianna, treasurer; and Harvey R. 
Adams, secretary-manager. 
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FLEAHOPPERS? y 
Cotton growers know the only good pests are dead under varying field condition Their fast, effective 
ones! That why so many growers choose General killing action gives vou better pest control . Saves 

GRASSHOPPERS? Chemical Cotton Dusts and Sprays because these you time and money from planting to picking, 
materials are specially formulated to kill major cotton Ask your dealer for General Chemi r -——— 
pests—and “kill ’em dead"! cal Cotten Dusts and Spray known J 

THRIPS? General Chemical has developed a wide range of to tton erowers for nearly fifty 






powerful insecticides, formulated to meet all 


The Right Product for Every Pest Problem 


Available from dealers everywhere throughout the Cotton South 
EMULSIFIABLE SPRAY CONCENTRATES - 


Containing DDT * BHC * TOXAPHENE 
ALDRIN * DIELDRIN * PARATHION 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLERS - 
Dinitro Spray Concentrate 
Chloro IPC EM-4 Emulsifiable Concentrate 


Also other organic insecticides and other defoliants for cotton 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Serving the Cotton South: Atlanta, Ga. * Birmingham, 
Ala. * Charlotte, N. C. * Greenville, Miss. * Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. * St. Louis, Mo. * Baltimore, Md. 
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tuations years, 


DUST FORMULATIONS 
containing 
BHC—DDT—SULFUR 
GENIPHEME? (Toxaphene)—SULFUR 
ALDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
DIELDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
PARATHION 
COTTON DEFOLIANT 


Potassium Cyanate 
Sodium Chlorate—Sodium Pentaborate 
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14 NCPA Convention 





Russell,Lawton,Grau 
And Byram to Speak 


@ RESEARCH, educational and 
marketing activities to be re- 
ported on second day of crush- 
ers’ meeting in Los Angeles. 


Research, educational activities, and 
marketing prablems will be discussed 
on the second day of the National Cot- 


tonseed Products Association conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, May 11-12. Fol- 
lowing regular committee reports, Al- 
bert Russell, assistant to the executive 
vice-president, National Cotton Council, 
will address the convention on “Mellor- 
ine, A Market for Cottonseed Oil.” Le- 
val restrictions upon the sale of this 


frozen dessert and prospects for their 
removal will be emphasized by Russell. 

A discussion of research and educa 
tional activities will be introduced by 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, NCPA Educational 
Director. He will be followed by J. E. 
Byram, Jr., Red River Cotton Oil 
Alexandria, La., who will review the 
practical application of research and 
education in his area. 

A leading poultry nutrition scientist, 
Dr. C. R. Grau, University of California, 
will discuss the vital role of research 
in extending the use of cottonseed meal 
in poultry rations. He will present the 
results of his own feeding experiments 


(., 


and report on related investigations at 
various state Experiment Stations and 
the Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory. 

Ek. H. Lawton, Hartsville Oil Mill, 
Hartsville, S. C., chairman of the NCPA 
production research committee, will re- 
port on the development of non-shatter- 
ing varieties of sesame seed and will 
review research on the possibilities of 
other oilseed crops in the Cotton States. 

Tuesday’s session will conclude with 
the election of a new president and 
board of directors, 


@ Insect Control Meet 


Held at Lubbock 


EIGHTY insecticide dealers, vocational 
agriculture teachers, County Agents and 
insecticide applicators heard five speak- 
ers discuss cotton insect and insecticide 
problems at a recent meeting in Lubbock 
Texas. 

C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
Dallas, discussed the importance of edu- 
cational programs. F. I, Jeffrey, assistant 
project leader, Pink Bollworm Control 
Project, San Antonio, discussed problems 
relating to pink bollworm control. Don 
LL. Jones, superintendent, Texas A. & M. 
Experiment Station, Lubbock, talked to 
the group about irrigation problems. 

Neal M. Randolph, Texas A. & M. 
Extension entomologist, College Station, 
reviewed the 1953 Cotton Insect Guide. 
Dr. J. C. Gaines, head, Department of 
Entomology, Texas A. & M., discussed 
insecticide applications. W. L. Owens, 





associate entomologist at the Lubbock 
Experiment Station, discussed cultural 
practices. 


e New Orleans Gets 
Lint, Seed Work 


TRANSFER of all cotton and cotton- 
seed price support functions of USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion offices in Dallas and San Franisco 
to New Orleans has been announced. 
The shift will become effective July 1. 
This consolidation is part of the econ- 
omy program instituted in the USDA 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
S3enson, and will result in a_ reduction 
in personnel at the Dailas and San 
Francisco offices, officials said. 


Compress and Warehouse 


Meeting in New Orleans 

The National Cotton Compress & Cot- 
ton Warehouse Association is holding 
its sixteenth annual meeting in New 
Orleans April 13-14. Keynote speaker is 
Clarence Manion, South Bend, Ind., 
whose topic is “The Constitution Is Your 
Business.” 

Officers are Wm. H. Smith, president, 
Galveston, Texas; Thomas N. Durat, 
vice-president, Columbia, S. C.; and 
Rufus Mock, treasurer, Greenville, Miss. 


J 
Tulare to Have New Gin 
The Earlimart Co-Op Gin has been 
issued a building permit to begin con- 
struction on a new $134,000 cotton gin 
plant in Tulare County, Calif. 
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HORIZED DISTRIBU7o, 


Vauhcsha 


LNIOTOR @ 


POWER UNITS GENUINE PARTS 


" —<eeEn ee” 
COMPLETE SERVICE 





You can believe in 


THIS SIGN 


Your Waukesha Cotton Gin Unit Distributor is part 
of a select nationwide organization of engineers and 
service men of specialized experience and the highest 
reputation. He’s a good man to know...and you'll 
like him, too. Look for the sign—stop in and see him. 
Get a copy of Bulletin 1434. It tells how to power 
your gin to pay profits. 
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to lower operating and maintenance costs 
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GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for (| SULF PRECISION GREASE—for ] GULFLUBEMOTOROILH.D.—high 


better protection of enclosed ball and roller bearings in quality heavy-duty deter- 
reduction gear drives cotton gins, and for grease gent oil for lubrication of 
lubricated motor bearings. Diesel engines. 


fi 





GULF QUALITY RUST PREVENTIVES GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
—full protection against burning. Good ignition DRIVES—protect against wear 
rust for idle equipment. qualities. and corrosion. 











GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- GULFPRIDE- MOTOR —the world’s GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC O1LS— 
vides lasting protection for finest motor oil. the proper type and grade 
ring-oiled motor bearings. for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill ...Call in a Gulf Sales Engineer today! 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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@ Report on Vegetable 
Oil Developments 


OBSERVATIONS by Dr. Klare_ S. 
Markley on recent developments in veg- 
etable oils in El Salvador, Honduras, 
Venezuela and Brazil have been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 333 Third Street, Washington. 
Dr. Markley, vegetable oils specialist of 
the Institute’s division of agriculture 
and natural resources, was formerly 
head of the oil and oilseed division of 
the Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory, New Orleans; and has had more 
than 30 years experience as a technolo- 
gist in fats and oils. 

Now in Paraguay assisting in the 
development of seed and vegetable oil in- 
dustries, Di, Markley made the observ- 


ations reported in the publication during 
a trip in March and April 1952. 

In El Salvador, he studied the tree 
known locally as aceituno silvestre which 
produces a nut with a kernel contain- 
ing 68 percent oil. This oil has the 
consistency of shortening, he reports, 
and production during 1951 amounted 
to 800,000 pounds. The oil or fat is re- 
fined, bleached, deodorized and_ pack- 
aged in wax-coated cartons, The press 
cake, containing a relatively high pro- 
tein content, is toxic to poultry and 
animals, but has been used successful- 
ly as a fertilizer in experimental appli- 
cations. 

In Honduras, his observations deal 
primarily with development of the Afri- 
can oil palm, but include reports on vis- 
its to laboratories and processing plants. 

Venezuelan observations deal with the 
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Rich, golden cottonseed oil imparts its own special quality to the 
goodness of such excellent foods as Nucoa and Hellmann's and Best 
Foods Real Mayonnaise. Nucoa, the all-nutritious yellow margarine, 
and delicious Real Mayonnaise are both highly favored by America’s 


best cooks 


as the GOLDEN rule to better eating! 


People, who know good food, cotton to 
NUCOA") margarine and HELLMANN’S® and 
BEST FOODS") Real Mayonnaise! 


tue BEST 








FOODS, inc. 


1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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African palm, margarine plants, syn- 


thetic detergent plants, fats and oils 
research and sesame developments. Car- 
anda wax, tung oil and research develop- 
ments in Brazil are discussed. 


e Earth’s Temperature 
Vital in Planting 


“COTTON planted on the South Plains 
of Texas between May 15 and 25, 
when ground temperature eight inches 
below the surface is at least 65 de- 
grees at the same time each morning 
for 10 days, has a far better chance 
of making a good stand than cot- 
ton planted earlier, say the latter part 
of April,” according to Elmer Hudspeth, 
associate agricultural engineer, USDA, 
who works with personnel at Texas A. 
& M. College Agricultural Experiment 
Sub-Station, Lubbock. 

Hudspeth, together with D. L. Jones, 
Station superintendent, and L. L. Ray, 
is engaged in experiments with several 
factors of cotton production. 

In a test in which cotton was planted 
between May 15-25, there was 50 per- 
cent emergence in six days, and the cot- 
ton bloomed July 16—only ten days la- 
ter than a late April planting. Hud- 
speth points out that late planting car- 
ries the advantages of more time for 
pre-planting irrigation, less cultivation 
and less stripper loss. 

A problem on the South Plains are the 
heavy thunderstorms which cause a crust 
over the ground, which, in turn, pre- 
vents cotton from emerging. Tests at 
the Station show that close spacing of 
seed helps to correct this condition. A 
one-inch spacing of the seed brought 
up 20.8 percent of the seed within eight 
days under these conditions, and 54.6 
percent germinated and pushed plants 
through the crust within 18 days. 

The Station has proved that better 
stands result from shallow furrows. Us- 
ing furrow depths of one inch, the sta- 
tion personnel found that 59.9 percent 
of the seed pushes through at the end of 
six days and 76 at the end of 14 days. 
With a two inch planting, 36.5 percent 
comes up at the end of six days and 75.8 
at the end of 14 days. Planted three 
inches deep, 3.5 percent of the cottonseed 
emerges at the end of six days and 41.7 
at the end of 14 days. Shallow furrows 
also make cultivation faster, the engi- 
neer points out. 

Many South Plains farmers operate 
on the theory that they have two chances 
for making a crop each year, If their 
early-planted cotton is ruined early 
enough, they can replant in cotton. If 
ruined later, they can plant sweet or 
grain sorghum. 

The price of such thinking, the Ex- 
periment Station men point out, is sel- 
dom computed by the farmer. “When 
half of the cotton is replanted on the 
South Plains, as it sometimes is, the 
cost for seed, labor and tractor main- 
tenance probably runs to about $6 mil- 
lion.” 


Fertilizer Device Patented 


Fred R. Bryant and Edward A. Brown, 
Shafter, Calif., have received a_ pa- 
tent for their invention for feeding li- 
quid fertilizer into irrigation systems. 
The device uses pressurized gas to force 
liquid concentrates steadily from the res- 
ervoir tank. 
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Boll Weevil Count Heavy 
In Parts of Cotton Belt 


“At the present time prospects are 
for heavy boll weevil infestations in the 
Carolinas,” according to a Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine re- 
port issued in March. And surveys in 
several Cotton Belt states indicate that 
large numbers of boll weevils went inte 
hibernation last fall, says the National 
Cotton Council. This, coupled with a 
mild winter favoring weevil survival, 
could lead to heavy infestations in the 
1953 season. 

Weather conditions during June and 
July will largely determine how serious 
the weevil problem will be this year, the 
production and marketing division of 
the Council adds. 

In examinations near Florence, S. C., 
weevil counts were the highest since 
1942 with the exception of the year 
1949, An average of 6,259 hibernating 
weevils per acre was counted. This is 
34.8 percent higher than the ten-year 
average. 

Surface trash examinations in six 
North Carolina counties in January 1953 
revealed infestations ranging from 
2,323 to 5,227 weevils per acre. 

In Madison Parish, Louisiana, 89 per- 
cent of the boll weevils which hibernated 
last fall survived the winter. The aver- 
age number found in Louisiana this 
spring is about one and one-half times 
the average found in the past 17 years. 

Late 1952 surveys in Georgia and 
Tennessee showed large numbers of 
weevils in hibernation. In Georgia the 
average was 1,346 per acre of surface 
trash. In McNairy County, Tennessee, 
2,260 live weevils per acre were found. 

The fourth insect report for Texas’ 
Lower Rio Grande Valley released by 
the Extension Service, Weslaco, reports 
a “very light’”’ over-all population of boll 
weevils. 

In the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, cotton is beginning to square and 
fleahoppers are appearing. The cotton 
bollworm has been found in many places 
in the Valley. Barber pole worms are 
reported in the Valley, although over- 
all population is light. The insect re- 
port indicates that insect population in 
the Valley is decreasing, 

Northeastern New Mexico and adja- 
cent areas of bordering states contain 
the largest potential infestation of range- 
land grasshoppers in the nation, accord- 
ing to Mike Swoboda, Extension ento- 
mologist, New Mexico A. & M. College, 
State College. 


Premiums Announced for 


State Fair of Texas 


Livestock premiums at the 1953 State 
Fair of Texas, Oct. 10-25, will total 
$79,336 for 27 breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and goats plus the Junior 
Livestock Show, Fair President R. L. 
Thornton announced. Premiums for the 
first annual Pan-American Livestock 
Exposition to be inaugurated during the 
fair will total $63,535, and $15,801 will 
be awarded in the Junior Livestock 
Show. 

A total of $22,220 will be offered in 
the beef cattle division of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition for Hereford, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Brahman, Santa Gertrudis and 
Shorthorn cattle. The dairy cattle show 
will include premiums totaling $17,250 
for Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, Jersey 
and Milking Shorthorn cattle. Horse 
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show premiums will total $10,910 for 
Quarter horses, Palominos, Shetland 
ponies and the open cutting horse con- 
test. The breeding and fat barrow di- 
visions of the swine show will offer a 
total of $8,132 in premiums. Sheep prem- 
iums total $3,673, and $850 is offered in 
the Angora goat show. A special herds- 
man award of $500 will be offered in 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

The $15,801 offered in the Junior Live- 
stock Show includes the premiums fo 
the Junior dairy show, steer show, com- 
mercial steer show, pig show, Negro pig 
show, sheep show and a special Junior 
Herdsman Award of $350, 


g@ J. K. VANN has been named 
superintendent of Swift & Co. oil mill at 
Columbia, S. C. 


USDA Division Maintains 
Seed Trading Program 


Last year several hundred shipments 
of seed were made to 78 countries and 
territories ouside the U.S. by the Di- 
vision of Plant Exploration and Intro- 
duction, USDA. Material requested by 
foreign hybridizers, botanical gardens, 
research workers and agencies is sup 
plied free of charge in the expectation 
that eventually something of interest 
will be sent in exchange. 

The chief objective of the division 
are to find plants new to the U.S. which 
may become economically valuable and 
to obtain stock which may improve pres- 
ently grown varities. Less than 10 of 
the major U.S. crops are native, USDA 
points out, 





y COVER COMPLETELY WITH A 
4, BEAN SPRAYER 





Grow more and better cotton at lower 
cost. Get sure, economical control of in- 
sects and effective defoliation. Handle 
all kinds of spray materials including 
abrasive wettable powders. Get fast, 
complete crop coverage and save time 
and labor. 


Mount the unit on your tractor, attach 
the pump to the power take-off, and 
spray as you cultivate if you wish. The 
frame includes a carrying rack for a 55- 
gallon steel drum, and a boom which 
gives you a conical spray pattern ad- 
justable from 36” to 42” rows. 


The NEW John Bean Twin-Diaphragm 
Pump is a rugged, long-lived unit that 
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will give you years of trouble-free per- 
formance. It operates continuously, dis- 
charging 3 gallons a minute at pressures 
of 100 pounds, and handles the most 
abrasive of spray materials without ex- 
cessive wear. The pump is always ready 
to go because it is self-priming. 


All the controls — relief valve to regu- 
late pressure, cut-off valve, pressure 
gauge, and line strainer are within 
easy reach of the tractor driver for effi- 


cient operation while the tractor is in 
motion. 


Ge pk 


LANSING 4, MICH. . 


A Division of 
Food Mac hinery 
& Chemical Corp 


BEAN 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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e NCPA X-Disease Ad 
Sent Oil Mills 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE of the 


National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion has available an advertisement de- 
igned to counteract adverse rumors con- 
cerning X-disease or hyperkeratosis. 

Many oil mills have reported to A. L. 
Ward, director, that their sales of cot- 
tonseed meal, cake and pellets are being 
handicapped by rumors concerning out- 
breaks of the disease in the Southwest- 
ern area, even though cause of the dis- 
ease has been proved to be chlorinated 
naphthalene, and petroleum companies 
are withdrawing products containing the 
chemical from the market. 

The advertisement used in 


has been 


affected areas to help educate consumers 
in the true nature of the disease and 
to assure them that cottonseed products 
which do not contain the chemical are 
safe. 

Oil mill managers wishing to secure 
au mat of the advertisement may do so 
by ordering it from the Educational 
Service, NCPA, 618 Wilson Building, 
Dallas 1. Charge is 25 cents plus ship- 
ping costs. 


More Peanuts Allotted 


USDA has announced an increase of 
658% acres in acreage allotments for 
states producing Valencia type peanuts 
in 1953. Most of the increase is allotted 
to New Mexico, Alabama and Tennessee. 








Positive-Action Pesticides 


Yes, “poison” those pests 
right out of your cotton. 
FASCO has what it takes to 
clean out boll weevils, boll- 
worms, thrips, aphids, leaf- 
worms, flea hoppers, red spiders 
and other injurious bugs, fast! 

FASCO modern miracle 
“poison” dusts and sprays con- 
tain the newest, most powerful 
insecticides known to science. 
Easy to apply, economical to 
use, 


Be sure to ask for 


asco 


Heptachlor Aldrin 
Parathion Dieldrin 
Toxaphene Sulphur 


BHC-DDT Calcium Arsenate 


All Formulations— 
Dusts and Sprays 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Jack F. Criswell to Join 


Ammonia Institute 


Jack F. Crisweli, a member of the 
National Cotton Council's production 
and marketing division staff since 1948, 
will become executive secretary of the 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, effec- 
tive May 1. Memphis is Institute head- 
quarters. 

The AAI is a national service organi- 





JACK F. CRISWELL 


zation made up primarily of distribu- 
tors and manufacturers of anhydrous 
ammonia, a relatively new nitrogeneous 


fertilizer row widely used on many 
crops, including cotton. 
Criswell has a_ broad agricultural 


background. He was with the North 
Carolina Extension Service for many 
years and also worked in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
in USDA. As a major in the agricul- 
tural section, economic division of 
SHAEF, during World War II, he spent 
three years in agricultural planning 
work in Europe. 

With the Council most of his activity 
has been in the field of production edu- 
cation, particularly in cotton mechani- 
zation. He has coordinated the program 
planning and handled most of the de- 
tails of the annual Beltwide cotton me- 
chanization conferences sponsored by 
the Council. These have included the 
conferences in Lubbock, Texas; Ben- 
nettsville, S. C.; Greenville-Stoneville, 
Miss.; Chickasha, Okla.; and the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. 

Criswell has a host friends throughout 
the cotton industry who will join The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Press staff in ex- 
tending best wishes for his new work. 


New Phoenix Address for 
USDA Classing Office 


The new address for the Western Area 
classing oftice, USDA Cotton Branch, 
Phoenix, Ariz., is Room 239 U.S. Postof- 
fice Building. Special deliveries, parcel 
post packages, telegrams, express and 
freight shipments should be sent to this 
address. Regular mail should be address- 
ed to P.O. Box 2328, according to S. R. 
Gohmert, manager. 
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VARIETIES 












ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 


PROCESSED 4 OI TRIBUTED BY | aa 
THE SINKERS CORPORATION 9 

KENNETT, MO. 
BROWN-STREETS PROC 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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The Future of Cotton 


(Continued from page 2)) 


cardage, ete. If we add 2'% million peo 


ple to our population each year for the 
next four years, we have an increased 
potential market for 500,000 B/C. Con- 


sumption will go up and down with con 
sumer buying power but we must analyze 
each market in the U.S. for cotton and 
increase consumption in each one where 
we can. We must also see why we are 
losing ground in some other markets 
and take steps to correct such losses. 
The export market is another picture. 
(1) We must study carefully what hap- 
pens in England, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
ygium, France, Spain and Italy in Europe 
as these countries buy over 85 percent 
of the U.S. cotton exports to Europe. We 
must also study carefully what happens 
in Japan and India in the Far East as 


our principal customers of U.S. cotton. 
(2) We must devise methods in the 
future to offset M.S.A. funds. The fol- 


lowing amounts of dollars have been al 
located by M.S.A. in the past to export 
cotton: 


1948-49 $493,100,000 


1949-50 548,800,000 
1950-51 460,000,000 
1951-62 156,000,000 
1952-53 190,000,000 


This is a large amount of money 
which these countries must now earn in 
some way—partially through buying mil- 
itary goods in these countries. 


3) We might reconsider our stock- 
pile policy and consistently purchase 
items and commodities each year which 


are not produced in the U.S. 





Texas University to 


Have Fiber Course 


The Cotton Merchandising Re- 
search Division of the University 
of Texas, Austin, will hold its 
fourth annual short course in the 
use of fiber testing instruments, 
interpretation and use of data, 
during the four-week period April 
20-May 16, Fee for the course, in- 
cluding tuition, use of equipment, 
supplies and other materials, is 
$100. Requests for reservations 
should ‘be addressed to Joel F. 
Hembree, P. O. Box 1645, Univers- 
ity Station, Austin. 











(4) We might consider our natural 
resources which we are using in large 
quantities, for example, oil and steel, and 
work out a definite import policy to im- 
port a part of our yearly requirements 
to extend the period for our own sup- 
plies of these natural resources, We can 
do this in a manner which will not dis- 
rupt these industries. 

(5) We can simplify import duty reg- 
ulations so that the purchaser of for- 
eign merchandise will know the exact 
duty he must pay. 

(6) We can join with other countries 
in promoting increased consumption of 
cotton all over the world. Six countries 
have already indicated interest in join- 
ing with us in promoting the increased 
use of cotton. 

(7) We can encourage foreign trade 





instead of grants and loans as the pro- 
duce from 60 million acres of U.S. farm 
lands is now exported, involving the work 


of 2% million people. The dollar gap 
last year was about 5 billion dollars or 
approximately 2 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. If farmers are to con- 
tinue to grow the maximum amount of 
cotton and ginners gin that cotton, we 
must study every means to promote 
world trade and exports of our cotton. 

The price of cotton has only averaged 
some 30 cents per year in 12 years since 
1800, with the exception of the Civil 
War years. Several of these years have 
been during the last 10-year period since 
the general change in the price level. 
Cotton is a world commodity, especially 
in the export market and we must con- 
sider prices of foreign cottons. We give 
below the price of foreign cotton on 
March 19, 19538, all prices C.I.F. Liver- 
pool: 


Memphis Territory-S.M. 1-1/16 39.59 
Mexican Matamoros-S.M. 1-1/16 34.79 
Pakistan-289F. N.T. Punjab Barely Mid. 

31/32 to 1” 38.50 
Turkey-Adana Acala 1 S.M. 1-1/32 36.16 
Syria Good Quality-S.M. 1-1/32 to 1-1/16 36.16 
Argentine Type D.-S.L.M. to Mid. 1” 32.0% 

We can sell U.S. cotton % to 1 cent 


per pound above these cottons, but when 
the difference in price becomes greater, 
these foreign cottons become more at- 
tractive. 

We will grow cotton in Louisiana and 
Mississippi and the Central Belt for 
many years to come. Production, in my 


judgment, will gradually shift to the 
richer lands, into areas with larger 
fields where mechanical equipment is 


adapted, and into areas that have the 
least boll weevil hazard. 









“A PHELPS FITS IN 


| FOR STORING SEEDS 


task... 


es <7 6" 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Wetter FOR LOADING 


est FOR COOLING SEEDS 


A Phelps Seed Blower will be the most versatile 
equipment in your entire mill. Portable .. . 
quickly set up for any storing or box car loading 
. or can be switched over to high vacuum 
seed cooling. Made in a variety of sizes and ca- 
pacities to meet 
operation. Write for complete details. 


it’s 


the particular needs of your 


a 


PHONE 


1700 EAST NINTH ST —— 2-1314 LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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E. T. George, Oil Milling 
Pioneer, Dies April 3 


Many friends throughout the cotton- 
seed crushing and related industries have 
been saddened at the passing of E. T. 
George, one of the pioneer leaders in 








E. T. GEORGE 


the cottonseed oil industry. He died in 
his 85th year at Baltimore, Md., where 
he had lived for a number of years. 
Burial was in New Orleans. 

Formal opening of annual conventions 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association at New Orleans by George 
was a tradition with the association for 
many years, and in 1949 the organiza- 


tion elected him to honorary membership 
in recognition of his leadership. He 
served for many years as presdent of the 
Seaboard Refining Company of New 
Orleans, and was active in other business 
and civie organizations. 

Survivors include his widow, a daugh- 
ter in Baltimere and four grandchildren. 


North Carolina Makes No 
Cotton Cut Request 


North Carolina’s State Cotton Commit- 
tee, at a recent meeting, decided not to 
make any definite recommendation to 
farmers regarding cotton acreage in 
1953. 

The committee felt that, since North 
Carolina has not increased cotton acre- 
age the past two years proportionately 
to other states and farmers have already 
received acreage reductions on tobacco 
and peanuts, acreage reduction would 
work undue hardship on certain farmers. 
The committee decided that, regardless 
of acreage increase or decrease, major 
emphasis should be on increased effi- 
ciency of cotton production. 


California Free of Pests 


The California State Department of 
Agriculture has reported that no sign of 
pink bollworm or boll weevil was found 
in California in its 1952 cotton survey, 
which was conducted in Kern, Tulare, 
Kings, Fresno, Madera, Merced, Imperial 
and Riverside Counties. 


@ Ginners Asked Not 
To Pay Use Tax 


ARKANSAS ginners are advised to 
refuse to pay a “use tax” on machinery 
purchased outside of the state until legal 
action under way by the Arkansas-Mis 
souri Cotton Ginners’ Association has 
been settled. W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, executive vice-president, reports 
that the revenue department action in 
assessing the tax on many ginners is 
being vigorously protested and will be 
carried to the Arkansas Supreme Court 
in a test case. 

Bruton asks all ginners who have been 
or are checked on this tax matter to 
report details at once to the association 
office. The information will be kept con 
fidential but will aid materially in pre 
paring the test case. He points out that 
the revenue department has reversed 
itself from a previous stand that gins 
were exempt from the tax. 


Feed, Seed, Fertilizer Tax 
To Continue in Arkansas 


Governor Francis Cherry of Arkansas 
has vetoed a measure which would have 
exempted feed, seed and fertilizer from 
the state’s two percent sales tax. He 
explained that the bill, if allowed to 
become law, would mean a loss in sales 
tax revenue of from one and one-half to 
three million dollars annually and that 
the state could not afford such a reduc- 
tion in income. 
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Screwhitt 


FITS RIGHT INTO 
YOUR PRODUCTION LINE... 


— Gives Vou Cheam Fast 
OW Nelerils 
es Natertals trom 


e Totally Enclosed 


Conveys Horizontally, Vertically 
or on any Incline 

Dust-tight, Moisture Proof 

e Quickly Accessible 

No Choking or Degradation 


are tremendous time, labor and money saver 

can be 
and convey anywhere without need o 
They will take any free-flowing bulk ma 
terial from receiving hopper to storage 
thence back to storage or packaging 
patented construction 


Write for Forms M-500-2 and M-600-2 





Screw Conveyor Corporation 
rrr AN 
| ENGINEERS Bg MANUFACTURES. 


PRODUCT. 


actimes lo Packing 


e Synchronized Flow 


® Gin Tickets and Checks : 
® Cotton Hooks and Knives ° 


installed to synchronize with your 


or to processing 
Exclusive 
assures trouble-free operation 
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PICTURED at the Western Cotton Insect Control and Defoliation Conference, held 
April 8-9 at Phoenix, are (1. to r.) V. M. Stern, entomologist, Producers Cotton Oil 


Company, Phoenix; H. T. 


Reynolds, entomologist, California Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, Riverside; Dr. H. G. Johnston, head, research development, Production 


and Marketing Division, National Cotton Council, Memphis; and R. F. 


Smith, en- 


tomologist, University of California, Berkeley. 


1¢ Phoenix, April 8-9 





Defoliation, Insect 
Problems Studied 


g COUNCIL and cotton associa- 
tions of Southwest sponsor meet- 
ing to discuss two major handi- 
caps to economical production. 


By carefully analyzing their cotton in- 
sect control and defoliation problems, 
and applying needed chemicals at the 
rigt time and in the right manner, Wes- 
tern cotton producers can save millions 
of dollars in production costs and at 
the same time achieve more efficiency 
in those practices. 

This was pointed out by experts to 
more than 300 persons attending the 
Western Cotton Insect Control and De- 
foliation Conference at Phoenix, Ariz., 
April 8-9, sponsored — by the National 
Cotton Council and Southwest Five-State 
Cotton Growers Association, 

Keith Walden, Tucson, president of 

the Farmers Investment Company, said 
proper execution of an insect control 
program could mean reduction of a cent 
a pound in the cost of growing cotton In 
Arizona, not counting savings possible 
through preventing pest damage. Intel- 
ligent use of insecticides, he said, can 
cut application cost 95 cents an acre and 
save one or more applications per sea- 
son, resulting in a net profit of $6.60 
per acre, 
Applying chemicals too soon to de- 
foliate cotton can reduce yields and 
lower fiber quality, Dr. W. H. Tharp, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., explained. 

Robert S. Ayers, El Centro, Calif., 
farm adviser, said late fertilization and 
irrigation interfere with defoliation ef- 
ficiency. Dewey Helmcamp, Phoenix, cot- 
ton department, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., told how improper defoliation of 


i) 


4 


cotton can lower fiber and finished fa- 
brie quality. 

Other speakers pointed out: (1) pro- 
tection and use of beneficial insects to 
gain better control of cotton pests is 
a goal of research; (2) recognition of 
pests and when to control them is es- 
sential to (3) predators and 
other natural means of pest control 
should be carefully considered in plan- 
ning insecticide applications;(4) defoli- 
ation facilitates harvesting greatly and 
makes ginning easier since defoliated 
cotton contains from 25 to 30 percent 
less trash; and (5) experiments with 
bottom-defoliation at the U.S. Field Sta- 
tion at Sacaton, Ariz., show it increases 
rate of cotton boll openings, helps con- 
trol weeds and grass, and increases per- 
centage of leaf fall. 








Fertilizer Association 
Schedules Speakers 


Agricultural, industrial and govern- 
ment leaders are scheduled to participate 
in the 28th annual convention of the 
National Fertilizer Association at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 15-17. 

Scheduled to speak are Hugh M. 
Comer, president, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; True D. Morse, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington; Louis 
Ware, president, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation, Chicago; and 
Russel Coleman, association president. 

Two panel discussions, “Efficient 
Water Utilization” and “Proper Use of 
More Fertilizer,” will be conducted with 
H. H. Tucker, director, Coke Oven Am- 
monia Research Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, 
in charge of the former, and Roy Bat- 
tles, assistant to the master, the National 
Grange, moderator for the latter. 


American-Egyptian Cotton 
Outlook Not Bright 


The future of American-Egyptian cot- 
ton is “shaky,” Marshall O. Thompson, 
Extension cotton marketing specialist, 
New Mexico A. & M. College, stated 
recently. The high price enjoyed by this 
cotton, he said, has been due solely to 
the government’s purchase program, 
which was set up to stockpile this stra- 
tegic war fiber. This stockpile has appar- 
ently reached large proportions, as the 
government has asked for voluntary re- 
duction of acreage planted to this cot- 
ton. The government has also reduced 
the support price for American-Egyptian 
cotton from an average of about $1.07 
a pound to 74 cents a pound. Cotton of 
the same quality is imported from Egypt 
at 55 cents a pound. 


g@ W. J. (DUB) WALLACE is 
in charge of a new Paymaster Gin office 
at Deming, N. M. Wallace was formerly 
field man in Paymaster’s Las Cruces 
of fice. 


New Four-Row Cotton Stripper Introduced 


A NEW FOUR-ROW self-propelled stripper shown above is expected to lower har- 
vesting costs. Made by Johnson Manufacturing Co., Lubbock, Texas, the 5,600 pound 
machine will be produced this year in a very limited quantity. In tests last fall on 
300 acres the four-row stripper averaged 40 to 50 bales per day (in bale per acre 
cotton) and left only about 2.5 percent in the field, company officials state. The 
stripping mechanism is entirely out in front of the machine, insuring no wheel dam- 
age to cotton. The harvester incorporates all features of the two-row Johnson Har- 
vester plus self-propulsion, hydraulic controls, and greater cleaning and conveying 
capacity. List price is $5,500, f.o.b., Lubbock. 
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In European Markets 


Oil Price, Quality 
To Govern Sales 





w LACK of dollar exchange less 
important than other factors in 
determining exports of U.S. fats 
and oils to Europe. 


U.S. fats and oils can continue to find 
a ready market in Europe if they can 
compete on a price and quatity basis 
with products from other exporting na- 
tions, Paul E. Quintus, head of 
USDA’s foreign agricultural service 
fats and oils division, reports following 
a study of European markets. The pur 
pose was to obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning trends in probable 
U.S. exports of fats and oils, 
pecially lard, tallow, soybeans, and fish 
oil. Countries covered were Spain, Italy, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Western 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom. 

The importance of competitve price 
and quality relations has increased, 
Quintus reports, because expanded 
world production has lessened European 
dependence upon U.S. fats and oils. H» 
says that lack of dollar exchange Is a 
serious deterrent to trade, but that un- 
due emphasis on the dollar problem tends 
to obscure the more fundamental price 
and quality issue. 

Quintus states that if price relation 
ships are “right,” Europeans generally 
prefer to buy U.S. fats, oils and oilseeds 
because of proximity, dependability of 
deliveries, and a history of friendly 
trading. 

Because they are the least expensive 
fats, inedible tallows and greases from 
the U.S. are becoming increasingly im- 


es 


portant to Western Europe’s soap  in- 
dustry. Exports to Europe should re 
main at the 1952 rate (more than 300 


million pounds) during 1953 and possi 
bly increase, However, non-soap dete! 
gents have been introduced in most coun 
tries of Western Europe and represent 
a potential threat to tallows and grea- 
es in future years. 

U.S. lard also is in a favored position 
on a price basis, but only the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Austria can be 
looked upon as lard markets under noi 
mal conditions partly because of declin- 
ing consumption, Other European coun 
tries are self-sufficient or have smali 
export balances. The level of exports 
depends largely upon the United King 
dom where the dollar problem is the true 
basis for restricted trade. 

In appraising the future export de- 
mand for edible vegetable oils, the new 
role of inedible tallow and greases in 
the export market must be taken int» 
account. More basically, the development 
of synthetic detergents must be consid- 
ered in a measurement of total world 
supplies of fats and oils. Tallow and 
greases from the U.S. have released oth- 
er materials from soap-making in Eu- 
rope. By improving the quality of palm 
oil, for example, it is now possible to 
transfer its use from soap to margar- 
ine and cooking fats. Thus, synthetic 
detergents effectively contribute to the 
world’s per capita supply of fats and 
oils for edible purposes. This helps ex- 
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plain the relative abundance of edible 
fats and oils, even though production 
has searcely kept pace with population 
increases, Quintus adds. 

Vegetable and 
U.S. are in a less 


from the 
position 


oilseeds 
favorable 


oils 


price-wise, and alternative sources of 
supply are relatively abundant. China 
is a competitor, but its potential com- 


petition is difficult to measure and con- 
tributes to marketing uncertainty, 

Fish oil is used in margarine manu- 
facture in Europe and thus, somewhat 
like palm oils, tends to compete with 
U.S. vegetable oils. 

European firms prefer to buy U.S. 
soybeans if the latter can meet the price 
and quality level of Manchurian  soy- 
beans, but not otherwise. There has been 
considerably less dissatisfaction with the 





quality of U.S. soybeans in Europe this 
season than in previous years. 

Quintus will confer extensively with 
U.S. fats and oils producers and export 
regarding his observations during 
his European marketing study. 


ers 


® Seek Pink Bollworm 
Parasites in India 


PARASITES that may help the U. S. in 
its efforts to control the pink bollworm 
are being hunted in India by a USDA 
entomological explorer. Several natural 
enemies of the cotton pest have been 
found and the first shipment of one of 
the more promising parasites has 
reached the USDA parasite laboratory at 


Moorestown, N. J. 





Easiest of all to install 
FAFNIR BALL BEARING 





POWER TRANSMISSION 


UNITS 


HERE’S THE REASON ... these Power 
Transmission Units have the famous 
Fafnir-originated Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearings with Self-Locking Collars. 





Because bearings are bored to inch 
dimensions to fit standard shafting, they 
slip right into place. Only two simple 
operations make them secure. 


WHAT'S MORE .. . the eccentric cam, 
mated design of collar and inner ring 
provides positive locking action at all 
times eliminates shouldering, set 
screws, lock nuts and adapters. Efficient 
seals and shields are available to meet 
the toughest conditions. 


For every Gin or Oil Mill application, 
on original equipment or replacement, 
you can count on the right Fafnir 
Ball Bearing Unit. They're made 
for saw, brush, distributor and 
idler shafts .. . linters, gins, attri- 
tion mills, presses, motors, fans, 
conveyors, lineshafts and counter- 
shafts. Records prove . easier 
installation, easier starting, long 
lasting, substantial power savings, 
a minimum of maintenance and 
lubrication. Write for literature. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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‘Even Feed” Sur Extractors come in 10’, 12’, and 14’ length “ ; z | —— 
with a raw overflow conveyor over feeding rolls. These feeding f rise “= 
rolls run the length of the machine end can be set at the ¢ T i s 
prover speed to feed your gin stands with a normal regular - |e ; 
cotton overflow, This surplus ectton, beyond which the feeding i £=... 
rolls are set to handle, is carried off by the raw overflow le . | eS 
conveyor and deposited in your standard overflow pile. 4 ] ae | { 
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Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


WRITE 











GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
— 
7 


JUTE BAGGING 





strong .. . tested for uniformity. Full yordage and full 


/ EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 
* weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
Z rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage ond 
* during shipment. 


weather damage than that covered with closely woven 


3 MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
* cloth. 


light ond air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 


Carol ed WGING COMPANY 


? 4 LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 





* HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 








LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
DAYTON’S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


MOTOR RE ane. 


BUILDING 









Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


= 
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@ PMA Warns Against 
Excess Delivery 


PMA has warned cottonseed processors 
against delivery of crude oil in excess of 
quantities actually tendered under the 
1952 cottonseed price support program. 
Excess deliveries have apparently taken 
place where mills have tendered to PMA 
and the latter has assigned the tender 
contracts to refiners. The latter have, it 
is reported, paid mills for the excess oil. 

PMA advises that it will not accept 
quantities of crude oil in excess of the 
exact quantities tendered at each mill 
location and, further, that it will not 
accept deliveries of refined oil which 
exceed the exact contracted quantity at 
each refinery location. Variations in de- 
liveries due to size and availability of 
tank cars and to shipping regulations 
are recognized but both crushers and 
refiners will be expected to balance over- 
deliveries due to such causes by under- 
deliveries on subsequent shipments. 

PMA requests each crusher to review 
all tender contracts, group tenders by 
mill location, and compare actual deliv- 
eries with contract quantities. Where 
there are over-deliveries, even within % 
of one percent, crushers are requested 
to balance them with under-deliveries on 
subsequent shipments to achieve a bal- 
ance for the season. Refiners are advised 
that, if they accept over-deliveries, the 
excess should be paid for at the market 
price with no allowable tolerance at the 
contract price. 


Controlled Materials 
Plan Ends June 30 


The National Production Authority has 
announced the abandonment of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the end of the priorities 
system, effective June 30. So far as gins 
and oil mills are concerned, priorities will 
be discontinued in two stages. 

Effective March 23, all DO ratings 
already used on purchase orders calling 
for delivery on or after July 1, were 
cancelled. Also effective March 23, all 
authority to use DO ratings, which call 
for delivery after June 30, was cancelled. 
There are certain exceptions to these 
cut-offs in ratings but the exceptions do 
not apply to the DO-MRO rating which 
has been available to all gins and mills 
for the purchase of maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. 

The Controlled Materials Plan will be 
replaced July 1 by the Defense Materials 
System. Under this new system, it is 
proposed that the scheduling of produc- 
tion and the use of priorities will result 
only from orders placed by the Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Under CMP, all military 
and essential civilian production was 
subject to scheduling and priorities. 


Missouri Needs Mexican 
Labor for 1953 Crop 


At least 8,000 Mexican nationals will 
be needed to harvest the 1953 cotton 
crop in Missouri, where acreage will be 
15 percent larger than last season, in 
the opinion of W. P. Hunter, president, 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 
Hunter said that it was extremely im- 
portant for growers to realize that it 
will be necessary to contract for Mex- 
ican laborers. 
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President of Cen-Tennial 
Gin Co., Dies March 28 


Many friends throughout the gin- 
ning and allied industries were sadden- 
ed March 28 by the passing of Roy 
Walter Swope, who organized and had 











ROY WALTER SWOPE 


been president since 1921 of the Cen- 
Tennial Cotton Gin Co., at Columbus, 
Ga. Born June 10, 1875, in Rudolph, 


Ohio, he went to work in the cotton gin 
manufacturing business as a young man 
and had been in the industry for more 
thar 50 years. 

Survivors are two sisters, Mrs. Maude 
P. Skipper and Mrs. Ola S. Anderson, 
both of Ozark, Ala. 

He was a member of the Fort Benning 
Officers Club, the Columbus Country 
Club and Columbian Lodge 7, Darley 
Chapter 7, St. Aldemar Commandry and 
Al Sihah Temple of the Shrine. 

“As much as if not more than any 
other individual, he should be credited 
with making Columbus known around 
the world,” the Columbus “Ledger” said 
in an editorial tribute to this leader in 
the ginning industry. The Columbus 
“Enquirer” said, “He contributed in a 
large measure to the business growth 
and development of Columbus. He was 
a good citizen and his many friends de- 
plore his passing.” 


Delta Bankers Sponsoring 
Farm Credit Clinics 


Delta bankers, business men, farmers, 
and agricultural workers will gather 
for a farm tour and credit clinic near 
Cleveland, Miss., on April 21. The meet- 
ing will begin at 10:30 a.m. on _ the 
Sheldon Fletcher farm three miles north 
of Cleveland. Agricultural problems fac- 
in Delta farmers will be the topic for 
discussion, according to R. P. Parish, 
Jr., president of the Bank of Green- 
wood and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Bankers As- 
sociation. Parish said that luncheon will 
be served at 12:30 p.m. 

The Greenwood bank executive said 
that the Cleveland meeting was one of 
the annual series of agricultural meet- 
ings sponsored by the Mississippi Bank- 
ers Association’s agricultural commit- 
tee, along with Mississippi State Col- 
lege and the Federal Reserve Banks of 
St. Louis and Atlanta. 

The subject for the 1953 
will be farm management 
appraisal. Dates for 
throughout the state 


meetings 
and credit 
other meetings 
are April 138-15 
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and 21-23. Each day a tour of a select- 
ed farm will be featured to include a 
review of the physical evidence of the 
management of the farm and the appli- 
cation of the funds used in its develop- 
ment. The farms selected are those that 
best demonstrate a balanced program 
for the soils of the particular area in 
which the farm is located. 


Textile Plant Is Planned 


A new $6 million textile finishing plant 
will be built this summer at Osceloa, 
Ark., to be known as the Osceloa Finish- 
ing Co., Frank E. Richmond plant. The 
plant will occupy a site of 100 acres and 
is expected to employ about 600 persons. 
It will process cotton corduroy to the 
finished state. 


De. R. P. Upchurch Will Do 
Weed Control Research 


Dr. R. P. Upchurch has been appointed 
assistant research professor, North Caro 
lina Experiment Station, Raleigh, to de- 
vote full time to research on chemical 
weed control. A native of North Caro- 
lina and a graduate of North Carolina 
State College, he has been doing grad- 
uate work for the past two years at 
the University of California 


g@ EL. V. WALTON has assumed 
his new duties as head of the agricul- 
tural education department at Texas 
A. & M. College, replacing E. R. ALEX- 
ANDER, who resigned after serving as 
department head since 1935. 





Uniformity makes the difference ... 





»ee when you paper-rate your linters 


Uniformity, bale after bale, shipment after shipment . . 


. that's 


what Paper Mills must have in cotton linters that are to be processed 


into fine cotton-content papers. 


Railway Supply's seven government-licensed linter graders stand ready to 
assist you in meeting these needs. Not just at the time of shipment, but 
throughout the year, they'll help you keep your shipments constantly uniform 
and aid you in meeting the Paper Mills’ high standards of cleanliness, 


staple length, color and character. 


Let them work with you to our mutual advantage to “Paper-Rate” your 
linters for your growing markets in paper-making. 





Write for full facts on “Paper-Rating for Profit.” 


% 
ailway 
SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
335 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


MEMPHIS @ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES @ ATLANTA @ CHARLOTTE @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
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e Industrial Adequacy 


Comes to Dixie 


THE SOUTHERN Association of Sci- 
ence and Industry, meeting recently 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., heard H. M. Con- 
way, director, state that “the South in 
1952 continued its 1951 pattern of add- 
ing an average of one multi-million dol- 
lar manufacturing plant for each work- 
ing day and, additionally, there was a 
proportionate increase in the variety of 
Southern manufacturing.” 

The association recalled the 1889 
speech made by Henry Grady, Atlanta 
newspaper editor, in which he lamented 
the industrial inadequacies of a South 
prostrate from the ravages of the Civil 
War. In that famous speech, Grady de- 
scribed the funeral of a poverty-ridden 


Georgia dirt farmer in which the only 
materials furnished by the South were 
the “corpse and the hole in the ground.” 

Today, the association pointed out, 
polished marble monuments are made 
by 13 manufacturers in seven states in 
the South; 21 different manufacturers in 
the area make caskets; nails and shovels 
and other hardware are made by 149 
steel] fabricators and 101 foundries in 
the South. 

Carrying the comparison further, the 
association stated that material for cof- 
fin bands could be provided by 1,000 
Southern textile mills; burial dvess 
could come from 662 different apparel 
factories in the South; and shoes could 


come from 72 Southern plants and be 
shined with polish made in Tennessee 
and Oklahoma. 


eee ee eeont 


shes 


"Sure-Grip'’ Sheaves with interchange- 
able hub, all types, sizes. 'Sure-Grip” 
V-Belts, matched or individually supplied. 
Available in A, B, C, D and E cross sec- 
tions. Sent to you labelled and sealed. 


Immediate delivery. 


T. B. WOOD'S SONS COMPANY 
1117 W. COMMERCE ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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e Chicken Money Pays 


College Expenses 


ORVIS HENDERSON, 20-year-old col- 
lege student from Fourche Loupe, Gar- 
land County, Arkansas, is combining his 
education with poultry raising. From 
his broiler business, Henderson has earn- 
ed enough to pay his way through more 
than two years of college and buy a 
new pick-up truck for transportation to 
school, 


Cotton Is Favorite Fiber 
For Twill and Cordage 


More processors in the cordage and 
twine industry use cotton than any other 
fiber, the National Cotton Council pointed 
out recently following publication of 
preliminary consumption figures by 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

The report reveals that lint cotton was 
in third position in a list of fifteen fibers 
used by the cordage and twine industry. 
More than 162,000 bales were consumed 
in these uses in 1951. In addition, more 
than 60,000 cotton bale equivalents of 
cotton waste were consumed by the in- 
dustry. Only sisalana and abaca showed 
higher consumption. 


More Water to Be Pumped 
For Kings County Lint 


The outlook for gravity water this sea- 
son is not too bright in Kings County, 
California, and more farmers will have 
to resort to the use of pumps, according 
to O. D. McCutcheon, Hansford, farm 
adviser. He urges farmers to make care- 
ful use of available irrigation water. 

McCutcheon estimates that over 100,- 
000 out of the county’s 159,000 acres of 
cotton were mechanically harvested last 
season, making it important for growers 
to give careful thought to the many oper- 
ations during the growing and harvest- 
ing season that reduce costs in mechan- 
ized production. 


Margarine Consumption 
In Mexico Increasing 


Margarine production in Mexico is in- 
creasing as a result of high prices for 
butter and advertising campaigns in 
behalf of margarine, USDA reports. 
Margarine production has been small, 
estimated at only about 500 tons yearly, 
although some increase was made in 
1952. Output is expected to increase sub- 
stantially in 1954, with the opening of a 
new dairy products plant in Mexico City 
that will have a daily capacity of 17,637 
pounds of margarine. 


Britain Will Buy Only 
Lard with Dollars 


USDA reports that United Kingdom 
(fficials have indicated that only lard will 
be bought with any dollar allocations to 
the Ministry of Food for fats and oils 
imports. This is because lard is a pre- 
ferred cooking fat among British con- 
sumers and prices of U.S. lard are favor- 
able. 

The preference for lard is said to be 
so strong that it would not change soon; 
and if fats and oils were decontrolled, 
at least as much lard would be imported 
as before the war. 
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USDA Bureau Reports 





Chemical Research 
Aids Agriculture 


gw FROM FIREPROOF cotton to 
blood plasma to leather, new and 
profitable uses for farm prod- 
ucts are reported. Lankart 57 planting seed. Chemically delinted, Ceresan treated, in 
printed white 50-pound bags. Write for special dealers’ prices. Sam- 
New chemicals which make cotton uel Jackson, 1911 Thirteenth, Lubbock, Texas. Call 3-8819 collect. 
flameproof and which will remain intact 
through many launderings are among 
the results of research conducted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, USDA, according to the fis- 
a rt gc — ay sg dace hy ] ‘<i Gi 99 fe ] ] 
reated may find use in military cloth- 
= In the “Cotton Gin” fielc 
New cotton processing techniques 
through the carding operation have 


pointed the way to a considerable reduc- , a 
tion in manufacturing costs, with no "I * ‘ y 4 ‘ THVT ANE Tae 
lowering of quality. And research is pro- o | b oe 


gressing on an edible fat spread, easily 


used in hot or cold weather. 

A process for treating inedible animal Re ‘N A a A 
fats from hogs and cattle with hydrogen 4 r 1, f ald 
peroxide so that specially oxidized oils - , —_ 
result has been discovered. Both animal 
and vegetable oils have been prepared 
in this manner, and they are especially You can be sure 
valuable as plasticizers in making vinyl] 

° ° * + . 
plastic products, helping to prevent dis- of a first-class engineered 
coloration and deterioration. 

Dr. G. E, Hilbert, Bureau chief, states application from 
that last year’s progress in finding new 
and more profitable uses for farm prod- 
ucts was due to two factors. Long-range 
fundamental research discovered new STEWA RT & STEVENSON 
facts about farm crops, while short-term 
applied research used these new facts to 
solve immediate problems. SERVICE S, Inc. 

Also included in the report are results 4516 Harrisburg Blvd. © WO-9691 
of research on dextran as a synthetic Houston 11, Texas 
blood plasma extender. USDA study has 
helped in commercial production of a 
satisfactory clinical dextran in amounts 
sufficient to meet military and civilian 
stockpiling needs. 

While not yet available commercialiy, 
a powdered orange juice developed by . 
the Bureau is being tested by the Army 7 /, k G 
Quartermaster Corps. A wild desert lian S, mners 
plant, canaigre, has been used as a tan- 
ning material for leather. Currently 
postmen are testing shoes tanned with for the interest shown, and the orders placed for 
the plant for wearing quality. 

Workable quantities of two plant sub- e “ 
stances, hecogenin and diogenin, have Th tl UJ i T | T | 
been found in certain species of the e niversa rave ing e escope 
Agave and Mexican yam plants of the 
southwestern U.S. From these the medi- 
cally important cortisone can be synthe- at the recent Texas Ginners Convention. 
sized. 

Crude rice bran oil has been used to 
produce a hard white wax similar to ex- We want to thank all the ginners attending this fine meeting for dropping 
pensive imported carnauba, which is by our booth, and we sincerely appreciate the interest you have shown in 
used for polishing floors, furniture and apare r . - Rares eae : 

; ’ ‘ our product. We are looking forward to seeing you again during the year. 
other articles where a very hard surface . nll . & . 
is needed. If the 1951 crop had been 
utilized in this way, one million pounds ‘ ‘ : , , , 

“ ; . ‘pe . vo o , ‘ 
of wax could have been recovered, the Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
Bureau estimates. = . = . 

Other highlights of the report include The Home of the Famous and Talked About 18 gauge Elbows 

methods for making space-saving potato 
chip bars for use in the armed services, 
a dried mashed potato powder, an anti- ZEIG SHEET ME } AL WORKS 
oxidant coating to protect cut-up frozen 
poultry, molasses and pomace from pear P.O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 
cannery wastes and synthesized lubri- 
cants from turpentine. 


LANKART 57 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


@ April 15 — Oklahoma Gin Operators 
School. Altus, Okla. For information 
write: C. V. Phagan, Extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 


e April 20-28 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Missouri ginners. Memphis, Tenn. April 
20-21, Continental School. April 22-23, 
Murray - Mitchell School. April 24 - 25, 
Lummus School. April 27-28, Hardwicke- 








m6 EASY! 
| ~ ACCURATE! 
ou" TIME & TROUBLE 


with the New 


DELBRIDGE 


21% POINT 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


30¢ to 49.97 '4¢. 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs. 
$7500 


POSTPAID 





at your office supply 
dealer or write direct 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS 
2510 SUTTON AVE. . ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators, 














TRY IT —FREE 


The New ( 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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Granular Toxaphene for Difficult Pests 


GRANULAR TOXAPHENE, a free-flowing material which does not drift during 
application or cling to foliage, has been effective in early tests against budworms, 
armyworms, cutworms, chinch bugs and non-climbing insect pests. The grains of 
toxaphene are about the size of clover seed. Experiments at the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, Clemson, indicate that toxaphene is effective in reducing crop 
tosses from soil-infesting insect pests if the granular material is worked into the 
soil. Further experiments on granular tuxaphene will be conducted in 1953. The tech- 
nical base for toxaphene insecticides is produced by Hercules Powder Company. 


Etter School. For information Arkansas 
and Missouri ginners write: W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, 
Ark., or Tennesssee ginners write E. K. 
Boyd, president, Tennessee Ginners’ As- 
sociation, Bolivar, Tenn. 

e May 4-5-6 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society forty-fourth annual meeting. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Lucy 
R. Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 


e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 19 South 


Cleveland Street, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer. 
e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary. 


e June 1-2—-Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


1953 


April 11, 


@ June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—National Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Association annual conven- 
tion. Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. H. E. Wil- 
son, Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


e June 15-16—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention, 
Ruidoso, N. M. Mrs. Flora L. Lawrence, 
Loving, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-26-27 — Fourteenth Annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Sponsored by Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Burris C. Jackson, 
Hillsboro, general chairman. 
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Linter Cleaning Problems Discussed 


PLANS for attacking linter cleaning problems are being discussed in the above 
photograph, taken during the recent Cottonseed Processing Clinic at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, arranged by the Valley Oilseed Proc- 


essors Association and the Laboratory staff. L. 


to r.: M. C. Verdery, Anderson, 


Clayton & Co., Houston; F. M. Wells, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati; and J. R. 
Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Laboratories, Memphis. 


Edible Oils Prices Are Up; 
Production Past Peak 


Prices of edible vegetable oils in 
March averaged nigher than the month 
before, which probably indicates some 
tightening in commercial supplies in re- 


lation to demand, USDA states. Produc- 
tion is past the seasonal peak, and most 
of the stocks, which are at a_ record 
level, belong to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. As of March 1, CCC stocks of 
cottonseed oi] totaled about 65 percent 
of total supplies of cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils. 


Antioxidants Developed 
By USDA Laboratories 


Two new antioxidants, alpha-coniden- 
drol and beta-conidendrol, performed as 
well as or better than a number of the 
accepted stabilizers, including some mar- 
keted at higher prices than conidendrols 
would be, in tests at the Southern Re- 


gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, 
The new materials are polyphenolic 


compounds derived from conidendrin, a 
substance contained in coniferous woods. 
They were tested as inhibitors of oxida- 
tive rancidity in cottonseed and peanut 
oils, in lard and in fat-containing can- 
dies, as stabilizers of synthetic rub- 
ber against aging and hardening, and 
as inhibitors of polymerization of cer- 
tain vinyl-type monomers. 

Tests are under way now to deter- 
mine whether the conidendrols are toxic 
Three articles on the research to date 
have appeared in the “Journal of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society,” and 
reprints may be obtained from the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
2100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans. 


Sesame Imports Decline 

The U.S. imported slightly less se 
same seed in 1952 than in the previous 
year and roughly only one-fifth of the 
average prewar volume. Virtually all of 
the seed—5,819 out of a total of 5,919 
tons—originated in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. In 1951, 6,219 tons were im- 
ported; in 1950, 10,659 tens; in 1949, 


5,409 tons; and the average imports for 
1935-39 totaled 29,213 tons. 








E Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 


1 original equipment. 


mailed on request. 
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Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 


es 

Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4622 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 

Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt losing, for flat 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 





TT ta nae ad 


belts 





belton superior bagging 
oy ay 
the best protection 





against handling cae 
and weather 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 





asteners 
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Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 







“Built to Stand the Pressure” 
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"WITH LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS —NO 
BEARING LOSS FOR 
AN ENTIRE SEACON” 


so states a well-known manufacturer 
of Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Machinery 











“‘We have gone to great expense | 

in checking lubricating greases | 
out in the field and find the best tobe | 
LUBRIPLATE. Over a season’s test we | 
found that out of all the greases tried 
LUBRIPLATE was the only one that did 
stand up under all operating conditions 
throughout a season’s run without loss 
of a single bearing.” 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor, 
see Classified Telephone Directory. 
Send for free 56-page ‘‘LUBRIPLATE 
DaTA Book"... a valuable treatise on 
lubrication. Write LUBRIPLATE DIVI- 
SION, Fiske Brothers Refining Co., | 
Newark 5, N. J. or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE 
AND TYPE OF YOUR MACHIN- 
ery LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS WILL IMPROVE | 
ITS OPERATION AND REDUCE | 
MAINTENANCE COSTS. 




















‘NE MODERN LUE! 
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@ No Need for Alarm 


Says Economist 


“THERE IS NOTHING in the current 
farm situation to warrant the near-pan- 
ic attitude held by some people,” says 
Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University 
economist, in a newsletter released by 
the Farm Equipment Institute, Chicago. 

Dr. Butz points out that while the in- 
dex of prices received by farmers has 
dropped 50 points in two years, the 
same index rose 66 points in the eight 
months just preceding February 1951. 
“If the rise had been less pronounced, 
the decline since might have been less 
severe,” he concludes. 

“Different kinds of prices were in 
pretty fair relative adjustment with 
each other in February 1953, when view- 
ed against their pre-Korea relationship. 
They were all above pre-Korea levels, 
by relative amounts surprisingly close 
together. Wholesale prices were 10 per- 
cent above June 1950, prices received 
by farmers were up 6 percent and prices 
paid were up 10 percent,” the econom- 
ist continues, 

He believes that the outlook for farm 
product prices, to at least the end of 
1953, is fairly good. Receipts from farm 
marketings will not change greatly in 
the months ahead, but costs will edge 
up slowly, he believes. This does not 
mean that “agriculture is in or is about 
to enter a period of depression,” he 
states. While prices have declined about 
16 percent since February 1951, they 
still remain better than 6 percent above 
the 1950 level. 

The decline in itself is not serious, 
Dr. Butz says, but “the distressing 
thing is that prices paid by farmers for 
items used in production have not moved 
in the same direction. This index was 
280 in February 1953, up two percent 
from the February 1951 figure at 276.” 
Living and production costs have de- 
clined only modestly during the past 
year. 

Following late 1953, the economist be- 
lieves, the level of business activity in 
the U.S. may reach a crest and be fol- 
lowed by a year or so of mild business 
downturn. “After another year or two, 
when military production has _ leveled 
off, the outlook is good for a continued 
rising living standard for all of our 
people. This fact, combined with our a- 
mazing upsurge in population, will pro- 
vide a continuing consumers’ market of 
considerable magnitude for nearly every- 
thing we can produce. This will certain- 
ly be true of food and fiber produced 
by American farmers,” he states. 


France May Develop Textile 
Made from Castor Oil 


A French chemical company has been 
experimenting in the manufacture of a 
synthetic fiber made from castor oil, 
reports USDA. A representative of the 
company has stated that the textile, 
known as rilsan, has essentially the 
same molecular structure as nylon, but 
its base is castor oil and “roughly 7 
percent NH.” 

The company has requested the U.S. 
to arrange for the purchase of one ton 
of seed of each of four American castor 
bean varities, The seed is to be shipped 
to French Morocco, where the company 
has experimental stations and some 
8,600 acres of castor bean land. The va- 
rieties to be used are Conner, Cimarron, 
Baker 1 and Blackwell. 
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Oil Chemists Schedule 
Papers, Recreation 


IN total of 28 papers will be read at 
the 44th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists’ Society in New Or- 
leans, May 4-6. 

There will be a mixer Sunday even- 
ing, May 3, the past presidents’ dinner 
May 4, a golf tournament on May 5 and 
a dinner and dance that evening, Hon- 
ors will be presented to industry lead- 
ers at an awards luncheon, May 6. 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND +» Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Flaxseed Planting Estimates 
Are 20 Percent Over 1952 


The number of acres of flaxseed plant- 
ed in 1953 may be 20 percent higher 
than in 1952, says the Crop Reporting 
Board, USDA, in a recently released re- 
port, The report, whose purpose is to 
assist growers in making final decisions 
in their acreage plans, states that farm- 
ers on March 1 planned to plant about 
4,142,000 acres to flaxseed this year as 
compared with 3,450,000 in 1952. Aver- 
age for 1942-51 was 4,348,000 acres. 

Farmers indicate that they plan to 
plant substantially the same soybean and 
peanut acreages as last year. The 1953 
estimate for soybeans is 15,862,000 acres 
and was 15,643,000 in 1952. The 1953 
estimate for peanuts is 1,958,000 and was 
1,969,000 in 1952. From 1942 to 1951 
the average soybean acreage was 13,- 
300,000 acres and the average for pea- 
nuts was 3,664,000 acres. 

The Crop Reporting Board points out 
that acreages actually planted in 1953 
may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than indicated because weather condi- 
tions, price changes, labor supply, fin- 
ancial conditions and the agricultural 
program may affect farmers’ actions. 


Cotton Congress Committee 
To Tour Lubbock Area 


Members of the 1953 American Cot- 
ton Congress committee will be taken 
on a tour of the Lubbock, Texas, area 
on Sunday, April 19, prior to a commit- 
tee meeting scheduled in Lubbock for 
April 20, according to Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro. 

Purpose of the tour is to acquaint com- 
mitteemen with facilities in the area. 
The tour will begin at the Caprock 
Hotel at 1:30 p. m. The committee meet- 
ing will be held at the Navajo Room, 
Caprock Hotel, 9:30 a. m., April 20. 

Hotel reservations may be made by 
writing W. J. Reidy, Manager, Caprock 
Hotel, Lubbock. 


Grace Chemical Co. to Make 
Nitrogen Near Memphis 


Construction of Grace Chemical Co.'s 
$19 million nitrogen plant at Woodstock, 
Tenn., near Memphis will begin May 1, 
and the plant is scheduled to be in pro- 
duction by the summer of 1954, William 
P. Gage, president, announced in New 
York recently. 

The plant’s peak production will be 
‘somewhat more” than 250 tons of am- 
monia per operating day, Gage said. 
One-half of the daily production will be 
used within the plant for the manufac- 
ture of urea. 


Cotton Prices Are Firmer 


Prices of cotton at the 10 spot markets 
have firmed up in recent months. On 
March 18 the average 10 spot market 
price for Middling, 15/16 inch cotton 
was 33.30 cents per pound compared 
with 31.71 cents on Jan. 12, the low 
point for the season to date. The re- 
cent strengthening in prices reflects a 
continued high rate of entries into the 
CCC loan program and maintenance of 
a fairly high level of domestic mill con- 
sumption, according to USDA. 
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FEATURING: Chemically Delinted Mississippi Blue 


COMPLETE: 3 Ultra Modern Delinting Plants 


VERNON, TEXAS e VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Quick Delivery Service 
from our 
3 Processing Plants at 











HOBART, OKLAHOMA 


‘lag, Grade A, Certified Cottonseed, 
and all Popular Texas Varieties. 


with latest Patented Machinery 
Warehouses, Trackage and Sales 
Offices. 


Write or Call Vernon Office 


COTTONSEED DELINTING CO. of Vernon, Texas 


HOBART 
OKLA. 


Processors and Distributors 
VICKSBURG 


Chemically Delinted Cottonseed miss. 











if it’s for a 
COTTON GIN 
or 
OIL MILL 


- «+ « We Have It at 
Well Machinery and Supply Company 


e SKF Ball Bearings- e Howe Scales and 
Shafts-Pulleys Warehouse Trucks 

e Pumps and Motors e Conveying and Trans- 

e Fire Hose and Fire mission Equipment 
Fighting Equipment e Packing and Crimps 

e Hand and Electric Hoists °« Waste and Wiping Rags 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 








ALL SIZES 


~ 


ALL COLORS 
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COTTON TAGS 


You Cannot Beat and We Don't Believe You Can Match 
WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 


This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 


Tag used by every independent and cooperative gin in the United States 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 


The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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@ Ginner Called Vital 
Link in Arizona 


ARIZONA’S spectacular rise in cotton 
production has made the ginner, more 
than ever before, a vital link in the chain 
of cotton marketing. He has been called 
upon to process a greatly increased vol- 
ume per plant, as well as an increased 
proportion of roughly harvested cotton, 
says James S. St. Clair, assistant agri- 
cultural economist, Arizona Experiment 
Station, Tucson. In a Station publication, 
“Progressive Agriculture,” he says: “The 
10,000 bale gin is coming to be the rule 
in Arizona, rather than the exception. 
Ginners in many other cotton growing 
states consider that anything in excess 
of 4,000 bales constitutes a big year’s 
ginning. 
“Despite the handled, 


large volume 


Arizona ginners have maintained an en- 
viable record of smooth preparation. 
Rarely, indeed, is as much as two percent 
of any year’s crop reduced in grade be- 
cause of rough preparation.” 

The following factors have helped in 
making this fine record possible, St. 
Clair points out: (1) Large, well-equip- 
ped gin plants; (2) The absence of ex- 
cessive rainfall during the harvesting 
season; (3) Progressive gin managers 
and operators. 


e Volume Spells Profits—Increased vol- 
ume usually means more dollars in the 
pocket of the gin operator, the Arizona 
economist says. Since a high proportion 
of his costs are fixed, a ginner’s average 
cost per bale decreases over a wide range 
of output, apparently almost to the point 
of full capacity of the gin machinery. As 
in most other lines, high output can be 
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COTTON GIN SUPPLIES 


Order yours early ... put them 
on the shelf... and you’re ready 
when the first bale rolls in! 


Paper and Metal Tags ° Gin Tickets 
Marking Ink - Cotton Knives 
Letterheads - Envelopes » Checks 
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achieved either by rapid but erratic pro- 
duction, or by a process which is more 
leisurely yet smooth and continuous. The 
advantage of the latter alternative from 
a quality standpoint is self-evident. 
“Making ginning a smooth and contin- 
uous operation may depend not only upon 
the inclination of the ginner but also 
upon the removal of ‘bottlenecks’ in the 
plant arrangement. Progressive ginners 
in Arizona have been quick to adopt 
changes which would reduce these ‘bot- 
tlenecks’ and ‘lags’ in the ginning proc- 
ess,” he adds. 
@ Double Suction Needed — “Starting 
with the unloading of the trailer, it ap- 
pears that shed space for two trailers 
side by side with a double suction ar- 
rangement over each trailer might be a 
worthwhile investment in most 5-90 saw 
plants. An alternative to two double suc- 
tions is two single suctions, each mounted 
on overhead tracks, and capable of tra- 
versing the length of the wagon. Both 
arrangements are in use in Arizona gin 
planis. Either arrangement tends to elim- 
inate the lag in feeding incident to chang- 
ing the position of the trailer or moving 
up another trailer belonging to the same 
farmer, 


e Automatic Feed Controls—‘The gin- 
ner can partially control the rate of feed- 
ing into the gin saws themselves, but 
the rate of feeding into the cleaning and 
drying equipment has heretofore been 
left to the control of the suction opera- 
tor, usually the least experienced man 
on the gin crew. Frequently stoppages 
result from excessive rate of feeding or 
erratic feeding. Several Arizona gins are 
now equipped with an automatic feed 
control which mounts immediately below 
the first separator. When the feeder box 
is filled to a certain level, a valve con- 
trolled by a solenoid automatically cuts 
off the suction at the wagon for a few 
seconds. The number of seconds the suc- 
tion will remain off can be pre-set by 
the ginner. 


e Bale Weights Made Uniform—‘“A plant 
at Gilbert is equipped with a device which 
rings a series of bells as the bale in the 
press box approaches the proper density. 
When the fourth bell rings, it is time to 
turn the press. It can be set to produce 
a 500-pound bale with a tolerance either 
way of only 15 or 20 pounds. This elim- 
inates delays occasioned by the neces- 
sity of remaking penalty bales. 

e Weighing Speeded — “Some Arizona 
gins have speeded the ‘tying out’ process 
by rearranging the scales. In these gins 
the completed bale is rolled directly from 
the press onto a two or four-wheeled 
‘dolly,’ thence onto an automatic scale 
whose platform is flush with the floor. 
The scale is counterbalanced fon the 
‘dolly.’ If sampling is to be done later, 
the bale, still on the ‘dolly,’ can be car- 
ried directly to the bale wagon. This 
eliminates the time-consuming hoisting, 
lowering and manhandling of the bale 
which is necessary where balance scales 
are used,” St. Clair says. 

e Improved Arrangements at Rear — 
Concrete loading platforms at the rear 
of the gin, if adequate in size can double 
as storage space for bagging and ties 
and remnant bales, which because of 
loose pack are particularly subject to 
“country damage,” St. Clair continues. 
Some Arizona gins have found that a 
clamp-type industrial truck is a handy 
piece of equipment for bringing in bag- 
ging and ties or remnant bales, if ramps 
are provided so that the machine can 
enter the gin. 
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e List Dates of 1953 
Cotton Reports 


DATES for issuance of reports on cot- 
ton during 1953 by USDA have been 
announced. The reports will be issued 
at 11 a.m., Eastern Standard Time, on 
the following dates: 

May 8—Acreage, yield per acre, pro- 
duction of cotton lint and seed, value of 
production of lint, disposition and value 
of cottonseed, monthly marketings by 
farmers, reduction from full yield per 
acre due to boll weevil and other causes 
(1952 crop). 

July 8—Acreage of cotton in cultiva- 
tion on July 1. 

Aug. 10—Condition as of Aug. 1, in- 
dicated yield per acre, indicated produc- 
tion, commercial fertilizer used on cot- 
ton, sales of fertilizer for all purposes 
in cotton states. 

Sept. 8—Condition as of Sept. 1, in- 
dicated yield per acre, indicated produc- 
tion, percentage of acreage abandoned 
since July 1, acreage for harvest. 

Oct. 8—Condition as of Oct. 1, indi- 
cated yield per acre, indicated produc- 
tion. 

Nov. 9—Preliminary acreage for har- 
vest, yield per acre as of Nov. 1, prob- 
able production. 

Dec. 8—Yield per acre as of Dee. 1, 
probable production, acreage for har- 
vest, acreage in cultivation July 1, pro- 
duction of cottonseed. 


e 

Cotton Replaces Wool in 
Army Sleeping Bags 

A new sleeping bag of cotton filled 
with chicken feathers will eventually re- 
place the wool sleeping bag as standard 
Army equipment, the Quartermaster 
Corps has announced. 

The sleeping bag consists of a water 


used as a conventional sleeping bag. In 
battle areas the slide fastener may be 
opened and the bag wrapped around the 
body so it can be thrown off in a single 
movement. 

The cotton sleeping bag is considered 
to be twice as warm as the wool bag. 


repellent, wind resistant case of cotton 
fabric filled with three and a _ half 
pounds of specially processed chicken 
feathers. Approximately 240,000 of these 
bags have been ordered by the army. 
For barracks use, the bag can serve 
as a comforter. In rear areas it may be 
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Excellent Completely Modern Used 







ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 


Super Duo Expellers, 






36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners. 






FRENCH 4-Section Presses, 






5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 








PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 














Cotton Council Board 
To Meet May 19-20 


The National Cotton Council's 
board of directors will hold its 
spring meeting at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, May 19-20, Harold 
A. Young, president, has announc- 
ed, 

At the meeting, the cotton lead- 
ers will be given firsthand infor- 
mation on the development of cot- 
ton sales promotion programs in 
Western Europe by Ed Lipscomb, 
Memphis, Council director of sales 
promotion and _ public relations, 
who is holding a series of promo- 
tion conferences with textile in- 
dustry officials in England, France, 
West Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia. They al- 
so will hear progress reports from 
Council staff directors in the fields 
of production and marketing, for- 
eign trade, utilization research, and 
public relations. 

Following adjournment of the 
meeting, board members will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
Dejlta Council at Cleveland, Miss., 
May 21. They also will be guests 
on the evening of May 20 at a re- 
ception in Greenwood, honoring 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, principal speaker at the 
Delta Council meeting. 

























With machine-stripped cotton dou- 
bling in volume every year, con- 
veyor boxes stand to get more 
abrasive wear from foreign matte) 
than ever. For efficiency and econ- 
omy, standardize on BOARDMAN 
conveyor boxes—extra rugged for 
long life . . . extra true for easy 
fitting. 


Better Performanee . . Less Maintenance 


with BOARDMAN (Cotton-Gineered Products 


Through the years, in both gin 
and oi! mill installations, BOARD- 
MAN’s heavy-duty SUPERBLAST 
fans have proven more dependable 
and more adaptable to different 
jobs. Carefully balanced blast-whee! 
and oversize SKF bearings cut 
vibration damage. Maintenance is 
kept low with replaceable blades 
and sectional housing scroll. 


Turn Your Installation and Capacity Problems to Our Engineers 


1 BOARDMAN co. 


on ae ween. ey | 
MElrose 88-5435 
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At California Meeting 





Progress Reported 
In Meal Research 


gw CRUSHERS and feed custom- 
ers told of developments by re- 
search leaders and NCPA Edu- 
cational Service at conference. 


Cottonseed meal can become a major 
source of supplemental protein for poul 
try and swine feeds on the Pacific Coast 
and other cotton areas according to re- 
ports on research which were presented 
recently at a meeting of cottonseed pro- 
cessors and allied interests in Fresno, 
Calif. 

The meeting was called by the Educa- 
tional Service of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association to give Cali 
fornia cotton oi] mills, and their feed 
manufacturing customers, a detailed re- 
port of the industry’s nutrition 
research program, Educational Director 

Ward, Dallas, presided at the 
meeting. The latest developments in the 
research program were discussed by 
Dr. A. M. Altschul, head, oilseed division, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans; and Dr. C. R. Grau, poul- 
try department, University of Californ- 
ia, Berkeley, 

Dr. Grau reviewed poultry feeding 
experiments which have proved that 
properly processed cottonseed meals may 
be used in poultry and swine rations in 
much larger amounts than heretofore 
considered advisable. He cautioned, how- 
ever, that such meals must have a low 
free gossypol content and that the pro- 
tein should not be damaged by excessive 
heating. He also called attention to cur- 
rent studies which are in progress to 
develop a_ practical, fast laboratory 
method of determining the productive 
value of a sample of cottonseed meal. 
Feed manufacturers and cottonseed pro- 








SHOWN ABOVE are members of the cottonseed crushing industry, staff of 
the NCPA Educational Service, research leaders and others who attended a 
conference at Fresno, Calif., March 23, to discuss nutritional research on cot- 
tonseed products. The accompanying story lists those attending the meeting 
and gives information about the subjects discussed. 


cessors would both profit from such a 
standard method of evaluation. 

The development of knowledge on the 
chemistry of processing cottonseed is 
essential in making the greatest prog- 
ress in this program, Dr. Altschul told 
oil mill managers and superintendents, 
He pointed out that the research pro- 
gram has reached the point that it has 
become necessary to make fundamental 
laboratory studies to develop technical 
information which will find a practical 
use in mill operations, 

Dr. Altschul reviewed research find- 
ings which have already provided meth- 
ods of producing superior cottonseed 
meals. However, he cautioned that re- 
search workers and the industry mem- 
bers alike must never accept any pro- 
cessing procedure, either new or old, as 
the final solution so long as cottonseed 
meal cannot be used in unrestricted 
amounts in any ration, He pointed out 
that a combination of the skill of the 
research scientist and the aggressive 
initiative of the members of the industry 
is the surest way to progress. 

Garlon Harper of the Educational Ser- 





Dust Control Systems. 





Our EXPANDED FACILITIES 


now permit us to fabricate Heavy Structural 
Shapes and Plates, in addition to our usual line 


of Blow Piping, Fans, Cyclones, Lint Flue and 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LTD. 


New Orleans 


REDDING SIMS, President 
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vice staff discussed the recent outbreak 
of X-disease, or hyperkeratosis, and 
called attention to the need for mills 
to see that cattlemen secure reliable 
diagnosis on suspected animals in order 
that malnutrition may not be confused 
with X-disease. 

Those attending the meeting includ- 
ed W. B. Coberly, Jr., Walter Peters and 
W. W. Kelley, California Cotton Oil 
Corporation, Los Angeles; J. L. Gunn 
and J. C. Halsh, S. A. Camp Cotton Oil 
Co., Cawelo; W. D. Griffin, Carter San- 
ders, Jack Leonard and Sam _ Belden, 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno; E,. J. 
Cecil, Bill Burns, G. C. Cavanah, C. R. 
Rathbone and EF. D. Hudson, Ranchers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno; E. R. Quinn, 
Fred Stadelman and C. R. Hogrefe, San 
Joaquin Cotton Oil Co., Los Angeles; 
KE. D. Garner, San Joaquin Cotton Oil 
Co., Chowchilla; Neil R. Young, San 
Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers As- 
sociation; Arm Jalonea, Topper Feed 
Mill, Fresno; Jim Baker, Wilbur Ellis 
Co., Los Angeles; Roland F. Ballou, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, San 
Francisco; H. D. Van Zante, Van Wat- 
ers and Rogers, San Francisco; Clayton 
E. Cox and Rolland Hill, J. B. Hill Co., 
Fresno; Dr. H. R. Holloran, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, Peta- 
luma; and Dr. D. W. Peterson, Univers- 
ity of California, Berkeley. 


South Carolina Publishes 
Circular on Root Knot 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice, Clemson, has announced publica- 
tion of a new circular, No. 382, “Con- 
trol of Root Knot and Other Nematodes.” 

The authors, W. C. Nettles, J. 5 
Lewis and A, E. Schilleter, all of the 
South Carolina Extension Service, point 
out that it is quite possible that nema- 
todes “at least complicate the control 
of some soil-borne diseases,” and that 
“many of the Fusarium wilts and other 
soil-borne diseases may be aggrevated 
by nematodes.” 

The 16-page circular discusses meth- 
ods, materials and equipment for soil 
fumigation, and it gives information re- 
garding rotation, crop residue disposal, 
transplanting nematode-free plants, use 
of resistant varieties, cultivation and 
fertilization. Five types of nematodes— 
root-knot, meadow, stubby-root, sting 
and spiral—are described. Crops af- 
fected include cotton, corn, tobacco and 
others. 
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— Presenting 


J. A. Thompson 





Troy, Ala. 






J. A. THOMPSON, Troy, Ala., was born 
in Troy, Pike County, and has lived there 
all of his life. He has been manager of 
the W. L. Thompson Company since 1925 
and has been ginning cotton for over 40 
years. The company has been in the cot- 
ton ginning and warehouse business for 
over 60 years. 

In January 1953 Thompson was re- 
elected to the post of vice-president of 
the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. He has served as a director of the 
National Cotton Council and is a mem- 
ber of the National Cotton Compress 
Warehouse Association and Alabama 
Bonded Warehousemen’s Association. 

The ginner married Mattie Loue Fryer, 
and they have one daughter, Alice. A 
member of the Methodist Church, Thomp- 
son serves on the board of stewards. He 
has been a director of the Troy chamber 
of commerce and served four years as 
mayor of Troy, four years as president 
of the city council and 14 years as a city 
councilman. 


Newsprint to Be Made From 
Sawgrass in Florida 


A new $80-a-ton newsprint made whol- 
ly from sawgrass reaped in the waste- 
lands of the Florida Everglades will be 
manufactured in a plant near Belle 
Glade. Joseph Glen Weimer, Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, plans to build the $500,000 
pulp plant and have it in operation with- 
in less than a year. 

“One ton of newsprint can be made 
from four tons of sawgvass, and the 
sawgrass replaces itself one inch per day, 
insuring adequate supply. The sawgrass 
makes an unusually strong fiber,” he 
said, Newsprint made from wood pulp 
currently sells for about $126 a ton. 


California Nutrition Meet 


The annual California Animal Indus- 
try Conference will be held this year at 
Yosemite National Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley. Scheduled for Sept, 24-25, the ses- 
sion will be highlighted by discussions 
of all phases of poultry and animal nu- 
trition, 
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USED EQUIPMENT BARGAINS: 


@ All-steel gin consisting of 3-80 Cen-Tennial gin complete with Mitchell standard 
units, 6 cylinder Murray horizontal cleaner, Cen-Tennial downpacking press, 24 shelf 
Murray drier and related equipment all in excellent condition @ D17,000 and D13,000 
Caterpillar engines @ Special price on 24 shelf Murray type tower driers (rebuilt) 
@ Special price on 12 shelf Stub Murray type tower driers (rebuilt) @ General Electric 
50 H.P. 220-440, 3 phase model with starting equipment @ Westinghouse Electric 
75 H.P. 220-440, 3 phase model with starting equipment. 














ALSO 3-80 steel Cen-Tennial Gin stands, 3 cylinder Mitchell pre-cleaner, steel Continental 
50” up-draft condenser, steel Hardwicke-Etter 60” up-draft condenser, Lummus one-story 
steel-bound press with tramper, 5 all-steel 9° cyclones with supports 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 451 PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 

























2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
. . . More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 








Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening .. . 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 






















WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 























MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
oo 


* COTTONSEED 
°*SOY BEANS 
° PEANUTS 












Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 

YOU * Chicago, Ill. 


* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 








Carload Lots of Blue Tag 


CERTIFIED 


D&PL 15 and FOX, EMPIRE, STONEVILLE 2-B 


COTTONSEED 


Fuzzy or Saw Delinted 
ATTRACTIVE QUOTATIONS « PROMPT SERVICE 
Write or Wire 


ALEX S. DAVIS SEED CO. 


SCOTT ARKANSAS 














WINSLOW MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 


Capacities and 
Lengths for 
Long Modern Trucks, 
Truck Trailer Outfits 


15, 20, 30 and 50 Tons 
Lengths to and including 60’ 


Type “S” Winslow roller bearing motor 
truck seale can be furnished with direct 
roading beam, ticket printing beam, or for 
a visual reading attachment. 





The simplicity in design and fewness of work- 
ing parts result in accurate weighing for many 
years—with minimum of maintenance. Imprints 
weight of tare and gross load on scale tickets 
with one, two, or three copies of weight. A mod- 
ern scale widely used throughout the U.S. and 
abroad. 





Write or phone for more details 


WINSLOW SCALE COMPANY 


Scale Manufacturers oe ames 
for 50 Years FERRE HAUTE, IND. Phone: North-6515 
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Presenting 





D. C. Daniel 


Alice, Texas 





D. C. DANIEL, Alice, Texas, was born 
in Lavaca County, Texas, and moved to 
Alice in 1920. He has been connected 
with the cotton oil industry for nearly 
60 years. After spending 24 years with 
the Shiner Oil Mill, Shiner, he became 
associated with the Alice Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Alice, where he is vice-president, 
director and general manager. 

Daniel has been a member and presi- 
dent of the South Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and active in the 
state and national crushers’ associations. 
He has served as a director of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association and of the 
Alice Bank and Trust Company. 

The Alice crusher has been an elder of 
the First Presbyterian Church, a founder 
of the Presbyterian Mo Ranch Assembly, 
a charter member and president of the 
Alice Lions Club, director and president 
of the Alice chamber of commerce and a 
trustee of the Alice school board. 

Daniel has been active in 4-H Club 
work for 25 years. He has received rec- 
ognition from 4-H Clubs for outstanding 
citizenship. He and Mrs. Daniel cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary 
in 1949. 


Pakistan Government Tries 
To Expand Cotton Exports 


The Pakistan government has for some 
time intensified its efforts to stimulate 
cotton exports, USDA reports. Substan- 
tial amounts were bought during the 
latter part of 1951-52 under a govern 
ment-support program and later sold 
for export at large discounts. During 
the current season, export taxes have 
been either removed or sharply reduced 
on various types of cotton. 

Announcement has receitly been made 
of a decision to establish barter trade, 
under which Pakistan’s exportable com- 
modities might be exchanged for ma- 
chinery, iron and steel, chemicals, drugs 
and medicines, dyes, yarn, ete. Special 
emphasis is being given to liquidating 
stocks of old cotton now held by the 
government. 
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PROFITS ano FRIENDS 


Ginners around the world 

are installing Statifier Moisture Restoration 
Outfits to make extra profits for their customers 
and themselves. Statifier Moisture Restoration 
means better sample and staple, and increased 
turnout; at the same time Statifier Moisture 
Restoration controls static, saves strain on the press 
and eliminates ‘“‘busted bales”. Statifier Units are 
installed over the lint slide, as shown in the 
photo above, in the distributor and in the 
ginning system, depending on the amount of 
additional moisture necessary for better ginning. 


There are now special Statifier Models 

available that will not freeze, for cold weather 
areas. One ginner says Statifier made his 
customers $18,000 in staple, sample and turnout, 
in one year; another reports that because he 
had Statifier Moisture Restoration, he was 

able to gin through the worst static season, 
while neighboring gins were shut down. 





‘Statifier Wet Water Concentrates 

are also available from Kemgas Process 
Company .. these concentrates make wet water 
that penetrates cotton quickly .. besides their use 
with Statifier Moisture Restoration Outfits, 

they are valuable for putting out cotton fires, 
and “‘fire-packed” bales; and to lubricate the 
spindles of mechanical cotton harvesters. 


USED BY GINNERS 





HELPS SAMPLE, STAPLE 
INCREASES TURNOUT 
MEANS BETTER GINNING 


*TM-Reg. 








LINT CLEANER 


Efficient 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 


Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















be SF ee 


This Feed Control has been designed to provide a positive and even 
feed of the Seed Cotton for all of the overhead Cleaning and Drying 
Equipment. 


F: "ae Automatic 





, 


It is buile in two sizes, 523” and 72” wide, and fitted with an 
automatic Cut-off Valve arrangement connected to Air Box on 
Separator. When the feeding is too heavy, the Valve automatically 
reduces the suction at the Telescope, eliminates choke-ups, and pro- 
vides just the proper amount of feed for the most efficient drying 
and cleaning. 





For double drying systems install control under Separator in connec- 
tion with the No. | Drier. For other plants with one Drier, install 
Control under No. 1 Separator. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS « ATLANTA 4 MEMPHIS 8 FRESNO 























